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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  identify 
criteria  which  could  be  used  to  evaluate  effectiveness  in 
police  forces  and  examine  the  interrelationships  between 
several  hypothesized  determinants  of  effectiveness  and 
these  criteria.  This  effectiveness  construct  was  developed 
using  a  multivariate  approach  which  was  sensitive  to  the 
dynamics  of  the  units  and  their  environments. 

The  eighteen  largest  municipal  Detachments  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  Alberta  formed  the  basis 
for  this  study.  All  police  officers  employed  on  municipal 
duties  at  these  units  were  included.  Questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  the  eighteen  Detachment  Commanders  and  their  sub¬ 
ordinates.  The  response  rate  for  Commanders  was  1001  while 
it  was  69 . 5%  for  subordinates.  Data  were  obtained  from 
statistical  reports  on  crime  and  solve  rates  for  each 
Detachment  together  with  the  latest  performance  rating  for 
each  R.C.M.P.  member. 

Questionnaires  were  also  mailed  to  a  sample  of  125 
residents  from  each  of  the  eighteen  communities  served  by 
the  R.C.M.P.  This  questionnaire  was  designed  to  measure 
public  perception  of  crime  and  police  service.  The  res¬ 
ponse  rate  was  58.6%. 

The  study  was  designed  to  compare  effectiveness 
and  its  determinants  across  the  eighteen  Detachments.  Data 
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which  did  not  differ  across  units  would  not  contribute  to 
this  comparative  analysis.  Therefore,  all  data  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  one-way  analysis  of  variance  and  those  items 
which  did  not  vary  across  Detachments  were  eliminated. 

The  remaining  items  were  factor  analyzed.  Eight 
effectiveness  criteria  were  identified;  four  from  the 
environment  and  four  from  within  the  organization.  Twenty 
projected  determinants  of  effectiveness  were  also 
deve 1  oped . 

Correlation  analyses  were  performed  to  establish 
the  interrelationships  between  the  effectiveness  criteria 
and  their  determinants.  Regression  analysis  was  utilized 
to  measure  the  effects  of  environmental  influences.  One¬ 
way  analysis  of  variance  together  with  comparison  of  group 
means  was  used  to  identify  Detachments  with  the  highest 
and  lowest  levels  of  effectiveness.  Similar  test  proced¬ 
ures  were  implemented  to  determine  whether  there  were  dif¬ 
ferences  in  group  means  for  the  eight  effectiveness  cri¬ 
teria  when  Detachments  were  grouped  according  to  their 
environmental  characteristics. 

Few  of  the  expected  interrelationships  materialized. 
The  public  view  of  crime  was  closely  related  to  the  actual 
crime  level.  The  public  assessment  of  police  service 
varies  inversely  with  crime  rates.  The  police  relate  their 
own  performance  to  success  in  solving  crime.  Solve  rates 
are  high  when  crime  rates  are  high.  Therefore,  a  dichotomy 
exists  between  the  police  and  the  public  in  their  assess- 
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ment  of  police  effectiveness. 

No  characteristic  properties  were  found  for 
Detachments  with  relatively  high  and  low  effectiveness 
ratings.  Stress  is  positively  correlated  with  crime  levels 
and  negatively  related  to  public  perception  of  police  ser¬ 
vice.  Those  Detachments  which  scored  highly  in  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  items  received  higher  evalua¬ 
tions  from  local  residents  relative  to  police  behavior. 

Environmental  characteristics  did  not  significantly 
effect  the  relationships  between  effectiveness  criteria  and 
their  determinants  across  the  eighteen  Detachments.  Dif¬ 
ferences  were  found  in  group  means  for  crime  rates,  solve 
rates  and  public  perception  of  police  behavior  when 
Detachments  were  grouped  according  to  environmental 
uniqueness. 

Police  organizations  were  found  to  be  unique  human 
service  organizations.  This  uniqueness  must  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  an  effectiveness  construct. 
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CHAPTER  I 


I  NTRO  DUCT  ION 

All  organizations  must  develop  evaluative  processes 
which  will  provide  assessments  of  their  total  performance  as 
well  as  that  of  each  constituent.  This  requirement  extends 
to  police  forces.  Although  the  concept  of  organizational 
effectiveness  has  been  studied  by  many  organizational  theo¬ 
rists,  there  is  little  consensus  on  a  universal  criterion  or 
set  of  criteria  which  would  be  used  to  evaluate  organization¬ 
al  performance.  Similarly,  there  is  no  unanimity  on  the 
composition  of  determinants  of  organizational  effectiveness. 

Current  literature  dealing  with  organizational 
effectiveness  identifies  the  need  for  an  approach  which  con¬ 
siders  all  aspects  of  the  various  forces  which  influence  the 
performance  of  an  organization  (Campbell,  1976;  Pennings  and 
Goodman,  1976;  Steers,  1975)*  Previous  research  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  either  the  goal  achievement  or  the  natural  systems 
view.  Each  failed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  the  other  with 
the  result  that  relevant  and  important  criteria  were  over¬ 
looked.  Also,  there  was  a  tendency  to  identify  one  ultimate 
criterion  as  the  sole  measure  of  organizational  effective¬ 
ness  while  researchers  ignored  other  variables  which  meas¬ 
ured  outcomes  or  influenced  such  measurements. 
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In  the  examination  of  human  service  organiza¬ 
tions,  different  approaches  to  measurement  are  required  be 
cause  such  organizations  cannot  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
economic  indicators  such  as  profit,  sales,  etc.  Goal  ori¬ 
ented  measurements  in  this  type  of  organization  include 
such  criteria  as  outcome  of  medical  treatment  in  general 
hospitals  and  mental  hospitals,  rate  of  recidivism  for  in¬ 
dividuals  processed  through  penal  institutions,  success  or 
failure  rates  within  the  school  system,  etc.  Although 
police  departments  are  human  service  organizations,  they 
are  not  readily  adaptable  to  the  same  type  of  measurement 
described  above.  In  particular,  the  police  do  not  receive 
clients  and  process  them  in  the  same  fashion  as  do  other 
organizations  in  this  category.  The  police  are  charged 
primarily  with  the  prevention  of  crime  within  a  community 
together  with  the  investigation  of  criminal  offences,  de¬ 
tection  of  offenders  and  the  gathering  of  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  charge  violators  and  bring  them  before  the  courts 
Police  performance  therefore  is  measured  in  terms  of  crime 
occurrence  and  the  ability  of  the  police  to  solve  crime. 
Police  officers  do  not  have  clients  in  the  same  sense  as 
other  human  service  organizations  and  similarly  do  not  pro 
cess  human  beings  in  the  manner  described  by  Hasenfeld  and 
English  (197^,  pp.  8-9). 

Organizational  Goals 

The  upper  goals  which  police  departments  strive  to 
achieve  are  prevention  of  crime  and  detection  of  offenders 
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through  criminal  investigation.  Some  objective  measure¬ 
ments  are  available  to  establish  whether  or  not  a  police 
department  is  achieving  these  stated  goals.  The  incidence 
of  crime  relative  to  the  population  of  a  community  may  pro¬ 
vide  some  measure  of  the  crime  prevention  program  being  con¬ 
ducted  within  that  community.  The  clearance  or  solve  rate 
depicts  the  proportion  of  crime  being  solved  in  a  given 
comm  uni t  y . 

The  validity  of  these  statistical  measures  is 
highly  dependent  upon  the  reporting  practises  of  the  police 
officers  involved.  Studies  have  shown  variations  in  report¬ 
ing  procedures  of  police  officers.  These  variances  may 
occur  in  several  stages  of  a  police  investigation.  The 
officer  receiving  the  report  may  decide  that  a  complaint  is 
not  criminal  in  nature  when  in  fact  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted.  A  police  officer  may  witness  a  crime  and  choose  not 
to  take  any  action.  These  would  result  in  actual  offences 
not  being  scored  for  statistical  purposes.  Supervisors  may 
instruct  subordinates  to  ignore  certain  types  of  crime  and 
focus  on  others.  One  study  revealed  that  officers  would  not 
report  offences  if  a  dispatcher  failed  to  name  a  specific 
crime  when  instructing  a  patrol  to  attend  to  a  complaint 
(Pepinsky,  1976,  p.  35). 

The  instructions  for  uniform  crime  reporting  stipu¬ 
late  that  an  offence  can  be  considered  solved  or  cleared 
only  when  a  charge  is  laid  or  when  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  gathered  to  lay  a  charge  but  some  restriction  prevents 
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the  initiation  of  a  prosecution.  These  restrictions  include 
death  of  an  offender  and  failure  to  prosecute  due  to  a 
statute  bar  such  as  youthful  age  or  a  decision  of  an  agent 
of  the  Attorney  General  not  to  proceed.  The  police  have 
some  discretion  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  charge  should 
be  laid.  The  exercise  of  discretion  is  more  apparent  in 
the  handling  of  juvenile  offenders.  In  addition  to  these 
discretionary  powers,  some  police  officers  deviate  from  the 
defined  procedures  to  clear  offences.  Skolnick  (1975,  pp. 
166-167)  identifies  the  importance  of  the  solve  rate  in 
performance  assessments  of  policemen. 

Solve  rates  are  established  as  standards  of  perfor¬ 
mance.  As  identified  by  Skolnick  (1975,  PP*  179“l8l),  a 
police  officer  might  become  more  interested  in  manipulating 
statistics  to  enhance  his  performance  than  in  objectively 
reporting  crime  data. 

These  variances  in  crime  reporting  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  form  of  goal  displacement.  Pepinsky  (1976, 
p.  b2)  finds  that  reporting  of  statistics  by  policemen  may 
be  designed  to  meet  an  objective  other  than  the  measurement 
of  crime.  This  diverts  effort  from  the  achievement  of 
goals  originally  developed  to  justify  the  existence  of  an 
organization  to  some  secondary  purpose. 

This  research  was  restricted  to  communities  with 
populations  below  35,000.  Data  gathered  was  restricted  to 
Criminal  Code  offences.  The  police  officers  who  participated 
in  this  study  were  subject  to  regular  transfer  to  and  from 
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the  eighteen  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  Detachments. 

The  upper  goals  of  the  R.C.M.P.  are  set  down  ex¬ 
plicitly  by  legislators  and  senior  management.  Regulations 
require  officers  to  investigate  all  crimes  reported  and 
prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  especially  where  advance 
information  received  indicates  an  offence  is  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage.  The  general  public  expects  the  police  to 
perform  both  preventative  and  investigative  roles.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  goals,  at  the  organizational  level,  are  constant 
across  the  units  being  evaluated.  Although  Hasenfeld  and 
English  (197^,  pp.  9—12)  find  goal  definitions  in  human 
service  organizations  to  be  problematical  and  ambiguous,  a 
unique  situation  is  found  in  police  forces  wherein  upper 
goals  are  clearly  defined. 

These  upper  level  goals  are  in  the  main  embodied  in 
the  objectives  of  those  working  in  local  units.  This  is 
brought  about  in  part  through  insistence  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  victims  of  crime.  In  addition,  management  evaluates 
individual  and  unit  performance  on  the  basis  of  crime  levels 
and  outcomes  of  investigations.  Although  operative  goals 
may  be  developed  at  a  local  level  which  conflict  with 
official  goals,  controls  by  the  general  public,  government 
and  senior  management  indicate  to  a  significant  degree  the 
type  and  calibre  of  police  work  which  must  be  performed. 
Constraints  such  as  insufficient  resources  could  lead  to 
emphasis  on  specific  types  of  crime  but  this  has  not  reached 
significant  proportions  in  the  areas  under  study.  The  data 
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which  depict  incidence  of  crime  and  solve  rate  are  based 
upon  Criminal  Code  offences.  The  policy  of  senior  management 
is  that  all  such  crimes  be  investigated.  Operational  audits 
are  conducted  regularly  to  ensure  this  is  complied  with. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  variabil  i  ty  in 
crime  reporting  across  the  eighteen  Detachments.  It  was 
assumed  that  any  such  variability  would  be  of  a  random 
nature  and  not  systematically  related  to  the  characteristics 
of  any  units  which  might  differ. 


Technology 

Literature  on  the  technology  of  human  service  or¬ 
ganizations  concludes  that  such  technology  is  i n de te rm i na n t 
(Hasenfeld  and  English,  1  974,  pp.  12-14).  Determinancy  of 
technology  is  a  function  of  three  variables,  namely: 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  desired  outcomes  are 
tangible  and  well  defined, 

(b)  the  degree  of  stability  and  invariability  of 
the  raw  material,  and 

(c)  the  knowledge  available  about  cause-effect  re¬ 
lations  in  the  raw  material"  (Hasenfeld  and 
English,  1974,  p.  11). 

V/ hen  an  organization  lacks  any  of  these  requisites,  the 
technology  is  more  likely  to  be  i  n d e te rm  i  n a n t  and  non¬ 
routine.  As  identified  previously,  a  police  force  does  not 
process  people  in  the  same  manner  as  other  human  service 
organizations.  It  is  apparent  however  that  a  police  organ¬ 
ization  is  lacking  in  terms  of  the  second  and  third  vari¬ 
ables  and  accordingly  technology  would  be  non-routine  and 
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i n de te rm i n a n t .  However,  the  difference  in  technology  be¬ 
tween  units  of  analysis  in  this  research  should  be  very 
insignificant  and  thus  the  technology  across  units  would 
remain  constant.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  number 
of  factors.  Each  unit  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  handling  any  and  all  complaints  of  crime  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  therefore  no  one  Detachment  is  specializing  in  a 
particular  aspect  of  police  work.  All  members  are  provided 
with  similar  training  and  inter-unit  transfers  are  made  on 
a  regular  basis.  As  a  result,  no  opportunity  exists  for  any 
one  unit  to  develop  a  unique  technology.  For  purposes  of 
this  research,  the  technology  is  deemed  to  be  constant 
across  the  eighteen  Detachments. 


Organization  Structure 

The  eighteen  units  of  analysis  are  R.C.M.P.  munici¬ 
pal  Detachments.  Each  municipality  in  this  study  hires  the 
R.C.M.P.  to  perform  the  duties  of  city  or  town  police.  Each 
Detachment  is  virtually  autonomous  insofar  as  operational 
matters  are  concerned.  On  the  administrative  side,  autonomy 
is  somewhat  limited  but  not  to  the  point  where  any  investi¬ 
gative  task  would  be  impaired.  Matters  such  as  buildings, 
manpower  and  major  financial  outlays  require  the  approval 
of  senior  management  and,  in  some  cases,  the  local  town 
council.  In  this  context,  all  Detachments  are  in  identical 
positions  which  is  constant  through  this  research.  Because 
all  units  are  in  the  same  Division,  they  are  part  of  one 


organizational  structure. 
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Police  work  regularly  requires  immediate  on-the- 
spot  decisions  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  investigator  to 
make  these.  There  are  exceptions  where  members  go  to  supe¬ 
riors  for  advice.  Generally  speaking,  however,  each  police¬ 
man  is  responsible  for  the  investigations  assigned  to  him 
and  he  need  not  refer  each  step  of  an  investigation  to  his 
superior  for  approval.  In  this  respect,  most  police  work 
is  highly  decentralized.  All  members  of  the  eighteen  units 
were  questioned  in  order  to  test  whether  the  premise,  that 
the  degree  of  decentralization  across  all  units  is  uniform, 
was  correct.  Negandhi  and  Reimann  (1973,  p.  210)  found  that 
organizations  operating  under  dynamic  conditions  were  more 
likely  to  be  decentralized  and,  because  police  operations 
generally  are  performed  under  conditions  of  uncertainty,  the 
Detachments  in  this  study  were  deemed  to  be  functioning  in 
dynamic  circumstances.  The  rank  structure  and  span  of  con¬ 
trol  across  the  eighteen  units  were  expected  to  be  constant. 
The  research  was  designed  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Effectiveness  Criteria 

Statistics  which  depict  the  incidence  of  crime 
within  a  community  will  be  used  to  measure  the  Detachment's 
crime  prevention  work.  Data  on  crimes  solved  will  provide 
a  measure  of  investigative  performance.  The  performance 
assessment  scores  for  members  stationed  at  the  eighteen 
communities  constitute  an  evaluation  of  effectiveness  as 
perceived  by  their  immediate  supervisors.  These  assessments 
will  provide  a  biased  measurement  in  that  different  super- 
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visors  use  distinctive  approaches  to  ratings.  The  scores 
are  expected  to  generally  identify  superior,  average  and 
inferior  performances  regardless  of  the  rater. 

The  police  must  not  only  carry  out  their  function 
well  but  be  viewed  as  good  performers  by  those  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  they  serve.  The  community  may  perceive  police 
performance  as  it  actually  is  or  in  a  much  different  light 
than  statistics  indicate.  Therefore  it  is  important  that 
the  police  project  a  good  image  of  their  performance  if  they 
are  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Such  a  measure¬ 
ment  is  a  subjective  one  which  may  be  obtained  through  ques¬ 
tionnaires  or  interviews  of  the  residents  of  a  community. 

The  members  of  each  police  unit  will  be  asked  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  groups  within  defined  parameters 
and  thereby  contribute  another  subjective  yardstick. 

A  police  unit  which  rates  well  in  each  of  these 
areas  would  have  a  higher  degree  of  organizational  effect¬ 
iveness  than  units  which  have  a  poorer  score  in  one  or  more 

f 

of  the  criteria  set  down.  An  effective  police  unit  then 
would  be  one  with  a  low  incidence  of  crime  and  a  high  solve 
rate  for  reported  crime.  It  would  be  viewed  as  highly  ef¬ 
fective  by  residents  of  the  community  it  serves  and  comprised 
of  members  with  high  performance  ratings  who  assess  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  unit  as  superior. 


Although  these  criteria  are  viewed  primarily  as  de 
pendent  variables  within  this  study,  each  will  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  the  other  dependent  vari- 
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The  relationship  between  public  perception  of  police 
service  and  the  combination  of  crime  rates  and  solve  rates 
is  less  than  clear  and  in  fact  no  correlation  whatever  may 
exist.  If  the  police  were  completely  ineffective  and  crime 
was  rampant,  there  is  little  doubt  that  residents  of  a  com¬ 
munity  would  be  fully  aware  of  the  situation.  Within  the 
scope  of  this  study,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  flagrant 
ineffectiveness  exists.  The  community  may  well  perceive  its 
police  force  through  interaction  with  its  members.  A  unit 
could  rate  poorly  in  terms  of  crime  prevention  and  detection 
but  have  a  very  strong  community  relations  program  and  thus 
receive  a  high  evaluation  from  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  unit  could  be  doing  an  excellent  job  of  prevention 
and  detection  v/h  i  1  e  completely  neglecting  the  community  re¬ 
lations  program  and/or  composed  of  members  who  are  rather 
abrupt  when  dealing  with  residents  in  the  community.  Some 
units  may  combine  a  good  prevention  and  detection  job  with 
excellent  community  involvement  while  others  may  perform 
poorly  in  all  areas.  Therefore  the  predictability  of  any 
relationship  between  these  criteria  is  somewhat  tenuous. 

Determinants  of  Effectiveness 
A  number  of  independent  variables  were  identified 
and  an  analysis  conducted  to  determine  their  relationship 
with  the  effectiveness  criteria. 

Organizational  Processes 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  leadership,  communica- 
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tion,  control,  conflict,  coordination,  cooperation,  competi¬ 
tion,  and  participation  processes  would  be  significantly 
correlated  with  organizational  effectiveness. 

The  leadership  abilities  of  unit  commanders  were 
measured  in  terms  of  administrative  skills,  human  skills, 
technical  skills,  interaction  with  the  public,  rational- 
trust  characteristics,  upward  influence,  and  training  and 
development  skills.  Scores  for  leadership  items  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  performance  evaluation  reports  completed  by  the 
unit  commander's  superior,  a  questionnaire  to  the  general 
public  and  questionnaires  to  subordinates  dealing  with  sev¬ 
eral  leadership  characteristics.  It  was  postulated  that  a 
unit,  whose  commander  rated  high  in  leadership  ability, 
would  have  a  higher  degree  of  organizational  effectiveness 
(Likert,  1967;  Mott,  1972,  pp.  117-173). 

The  importance  of  the  communications  network  within 
an  organization  is  identified  in  studies  by  Price  (1968), 
Steers  and  Porter  (197*0,  Webb  (197**),  Bennis  (  1  962),  and 
Mott  (1972).  Good  communications  facilitate  coordination 
of  work  effort,  improve  interpersonal  relationships,  enhance 
cooperation  and  lead  to  a  reduction  in  organizational  con¬ 
flict.  This  supports  the  hypothesis  that  an  organization 
with  a  superior  communications  network  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  one  with  a  poor  network.  The  network  within  each 
Detachment  was  examined  with  respect  to  type  of  communica¬ 
tions,  effectiveness  of  communications  vis  a  vis  the  unit 
commander  and  his  subordinates,  effectiveness  of  peer  com- 
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munications  within  the  unit  and  content  of  unit  communica¬ 
tions.  A  high  communications  score  for  a  particular  unit  was 
expected  to  be  positively  correlated  with  high  effectiveness 
scores. 

The  importance  of  coordination  to  organizational 
effectiveness  is  described  in  studies  by  Georgopoulos  and 
Matejko  (1967,  pp. 92-95)  and  Mott  (1972,  pp.  37-73).  Mem¬ 
bers  of  each  Detachment  were  questioned  to  determine  the 
degree  of  coordination  at  their  respective  units.  Those 
units  with  superior  coordination  were  projected  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  organizational  effectiveness.  It  was  also 
postulated  that  coordination  would  be  positively  correlated 
with  leadership  abilities,  good  communication  networks  and 
lack  of  conflict  in  the  unit. 

An  organizational  process  which  can  impair  effect¬ 
iveness  is  conflict.  This  may  arise  from  interpersonal 
clashes,  a  disparity  between  individual  goals  and  organiza¬ 
tional  goals  or  because  of  disagreements  between  members  of 
the  Detachment  and  members  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
operate.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  conflict  within 
Detachments  and  the  degree  thereof  was  determined  through 
questionnaires.  A  significant  degree  of  conflict  should 
disrupt  the  Detachment  and  contribute  negatively  to  its 
organizational  effectiveness.  The  degree  of  conflict  was 
also  expected  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  good  co¬ 
ordination  and  effective  communication.  Lieberson  and 
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pp.  37-73)  have  conducted  research  into  the  influence  of 
conflict  within  organizations. 

Tannenbaum  ( 1 9 6 8 )  and  Pennings  (1976)  deal  with  the 
relationship  between  influence  and  effectiveness  in  organ¬ 
izations.  Autonomous,  decentralized  and  participative  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  found  to  be  more  effective.  Intuitive¬ 
ly,  it  appears  that  all  Detachments  closely  resemble  each 
other  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  this  particular  variable 
will  remain  constant  across  the  units  being  analyzed.  In 
keeping  with  the  previous  remarks  concerning  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  it  was  predicted  that  there  is  a  significant  amount  of 
organizational  autonomy  at  the  Detachment  level.  If  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  relative  influence  were  to  surface,  those  with 
greater  autonomy  and  decentralization  were  expected  to  be 
more  effect  i  ve . 

Goal  Clarity 

Some  Detachments  in  this  research  were  involved  in 
a  management  by  objectives  (M.B.O.)  program  in  which  each 
member  personally  gave  a  committment  to  the  goals  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  achieve  during  the  subsequent  operation 
period.  Other  Detachments  provided  objectives  on  a  general 
basis  for  the  unit  as  a  whole  without  the  specific  partici¬ 
pation  and  committment  of  each  member.  It  follows  that  those 
working  under  the  M.B.O.  concept  should  have  a  higher  degree 
of  goal  clarity  than  others.  A  questionnaire  item  was  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  whether  those  working  under  M.B.O.  had  a 
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higher  degree  of  goal  clarity.  This  test  was  extended  to 
establish  whether  any  significant  difference  in  the  degree 
of  goal  clarity  was  in  evidence  across  all  eighteen  Detach¬ 
ments. 

Group  Characteristics 

The  composition  of  personnel  at  each  Detachment  was 
examined  to  determine  whether  any  units  were  superior  in 
terms  of  work  experience,  education,  training  and  age.  It 
was  difficult  to  predict  the  relationship  between  some  of 
these  characteristics  and  organizational  performance.  For 
example,  age  and  education  would  not  necessarily  have  any 
relationship  to  the  crime  rate  or  community  perception  of 
the  police  force.  It  was  possible  that  some  correlation 
with  the  solve  rate  existed. 

Be  ha  v i o r  s 

The  relationship  between  behavioral  items  such  as 
morale,  job  satisfaction  and  stress  and  organizational  per¬ 
formance  was  also  examined.  It  was  difficult  to  project 
correlations  in  this  area.  Highly  satisfied  members  could 
lack  motivation  to  do  an  effective  job  while  those  exper¬ 
iencing  low  morale  might  be  superior  producers.  The  con¬ 
verse  is  also  possible.  Stress  may  have  been  caused  by 
several  factors  within  the  organization  or  the  environment 
in  which  it  operated.  Dependent  upon  the  source  of  stress 
and  the  degree  of  its  intensity,  any  number  of  correlations 
might  have  been  predicted.  If  the  stress  stemmed  from  bad 
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interpersonal  relations  with  the  community  as  a  whole,  the 
community  would  probably  assess  the  police  in  a  bad  light. 
It  was  difficult  to  project  the  effect  of  stress  on  pre¬ 
vention  and  detection  of  crime. 

Environmental  Characteristics 

Certain  environmental  or  ecological  traits  were 
unique  to  one  or  more  of  the  eighteen  Detachments  in  this 
research.  The  study  was  designed  to  analyze  what  effect, 
if  any,  this  uniqueness  had  on  the  relationships  between 
effectiveness  criteria  and  their  determinants. 

Some  of  the  Detachments  were  located  in  areas  with 
high  native  populations  while  others  had  relatively  few 
native  residents.  Five  of  the  communities  had  populations 
exceeding  15,000  while  the  remainder  were  less  than  10,000. 
Five  Detachments  were  located  in  bedroom  suburbs  while  the 
others  were  distinctly  separate  from  large  urban  centers. 
Several  communities  were  small  towns  located  in  rural 
settings.  Three  municipalities  are  experiencing  rapid 
growth  in  contrast  with  the  remainder  which  are  relatively 
more  settled. 

Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  Detachments  utilize  a  rota 
tional  shift  wherein  members  of  the  municipal  and  rural 
Detachments  are  employed  on  duties  both  inside  and  outside 
the  municipality.  In  these  cases,  one  Unit  Commander  is  in 
charge  of  both  units.  At  the  remainder,  the  rural  and  muni 
cipal  Detachments  are  distinct  separate  entities,  each  with 
a  Unit  Commander.  Only  the  data  generated  by  the  municipal 
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section  of  integrated  units  were  used  In  this  research.  All 
members  who  served  on  municipal  duties,  whether  on  a  rota¬ 
tional  basis  or  otherwise,  were  included  in  this  study  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Unit  Commander.  Four  Detachments  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  M.B.O.  program  for  two  years  prior  to  this 
research. 

Analyses  were  performed  to  determine  whether  these 
environmental  and  organizational  characteristics  had  any 
effect  upon  the  relationships  between  the  effectiveness 
criteria  and  their  determinants. 


Statement  of  Problem 

The  main  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  empiri¬ 
cally  investigate  the  criteria  of  operational  effectiveness 
for  R.C.M.P.  Detachments  and  their  relationships  with  de¬ 
terminants  of  effectiveness.  These  correlations  were  then 
analyzed  in  a  search  for  explanations.  Detachments  with  re¬ 
latively  high  and  low  degress  of  effectiveness  were  studied 
in  an  attempt  to  identify  properties  which  may  have  been 
characteristic  of  superior  or  inferior  performance.  The 
theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  these  results, 
which  included  predictive  capacities,  were  then  investigated 
Eighteen  municipal  Detachments  of  the  R.C.M.P.  in 
Alberta  were  chosen  for  this  study.  Surveys  were  conducted 
of  all  members  from  these  Detachments  together  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  residents  from  the  communities  in  which  the  Detach¬ 
ments  were  located.  Because  of  the  regular  rotation  of 
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personnel  at  the  eighteen  units,  it  was  not  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  a  longitudinal  study  which  would  produce  valid  results. 
For  this  reason,  the  data  from  each  unit  over  a  fifteen 
month  period  were  used. 

The  model  used  in  this  research  recognized  that  no 
one  ultimate  criterion  could  be  used  to  measure  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  The  effectiveness  of  the  eighteen 
Detachments  was  measured  and  its  correlation  with  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  effectiveness  calculated  through  the  utilization 
of  a  multivariate  model  which  examined  outcomes  for  all 
eighteen  units  relative  to  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  I  I 


SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  literature  relating  to  organizational  effective¬ 
ness  is  comprised  of  several  different  approaches  to  the 
topic  by  various  authors.  Much  of  the  recent  literature 
stresses  the  need  for  development  of  models  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  true  measure  of  all  aspects  which  influence  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Included  is  research  which  attempts 
to  identify  all  criteria  which  truly  assess  organizational 
effectiveness  and  establish  cause  and  effect  relationships 
between  all  relevant  determinant  factors  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  criteria.  Researchers  have  developed  one  or  more 
yardsticks  as  ultimate  measurements  of  effectiveness  and, 
based  on  their  assumptions,  have  proceeded  to  study  the 
relationship  of  independent  variables  to  the  defined  measure¬ 
ments  of  effectiveness. 

One  approach  to  the  measurement  of  organizational 
effectiveness  is  the  g oa 1  - ce n te r ed  model  which  evaluates 
performance  in  terms  of  goal  accomplishment.  Another  app¬ 
roach  is  the  natura 1 -systems  model.  Proponents  of  this  con¬ 
cept  stress  the  influence  of  the  environment  on  an  organiza¬ 
tion's  effectiveness.  Current  research  has  centered  around 
a  multivariate  approach  including  all  factors  which  con- 
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stitute  valid  measures  of  effectiveness.  This  review  is  in¬ 
tended  to  highlight  much  of  the  research  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  development  of  effectiveness  criteria  and 
the  determinants  of  effectiveness. 


Goal  Models  and  Systems  Models 

Mohr  (1973,  pp.  470-481)  identifies  the  need  for  a 
good  conceptualization  of  an  organizational  goal  as  the 
criterion  for  evaluation  of  both  effectiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  His  organizational  goal  is  a  set  of  objectives 
rather  than  a  single  one.  This  set  of  objectives  must  be 
determined  empirically  and  dichotomized  into  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly  oriented  categories. 

This  organizational  goal  or  group  goal  is  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  those  in  the  organization.  It  does  not  include 
the  goals  of  individuals  within  the  organization  nor  those 
of  an  individual  for  an  organization.  Rather  it  depicts  the 
collective  intent  of  organization  members.  The  outcomes  of 
such  a  goal  may  have  an  impact  which  is  either  internal  or 
external  to  the  organization.  Those  with  an  external  ori¬ 
entation  are  transitive  or  functional  goals  while  those  with 
internal  orientation  are  reflexive  or  institutional  goals. 

An  organizational  goal  can  thus  be  defined  as  the  collective 
intent  of  organization  members  to  bring  about  some  specific 
outcome  which  will  have  its  impact  on  the  organization  it¬ 
self  or  on  the  environment.  These  transitive  and  reflexive 


goals  are  of  equal  importance  and  as  such  impose  limits  on 
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each  other.  Not  all  organizations  will  have  both  transitive 
and  reflexive  goals  and  the  emphasis  may  be  on  one  rather 
than  the  other  when  they  co-exist.  Notwithstanding  where 
this  emphasis  is  placed,  virtually  all  organizations  strive 
for  survival. 

Before  one  can  determine  the  effectiveness  of  an  in¬ 
stitution,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  the  organizational 
goal.  Mohr  (1973,  pp.  A70-^8l)  recommends  this  be  done 
through  empirical  research.  In  the  end  result,  the  indenti- 
fication  of  such  a  goal  is  determined  by  consensus  of  those 
within  an  organization.  After  this  goal  or  set  of  goals  is 
identified  and  well  defined,  effectiveness  is  measured  by 
comparing  achievement  with  the  stated  objectives. 

Steers  and  Porter  (197^,  pp.  43^“^52)  discuss  the 
relevance  of  formalized  goal  setting  to  organizational  per¬ 
formance.  They  identify  the  need  to  break  broad  organiza¬ 
tional  goals  into  specific  task -goals  for  individual  employ¬ 
ees  with  intent  to  maximize  effectiveness  while  minimizing 
the  cost  of  human  resources.  These  operational  goals,  which 
are  specific,  manageable  and  measurable,  must  be  achieved  by 
the  employee  within  a  specified  time  period.  The  employee's 
success  or  failure  in  meeting  these  predetermined  objectives 
is  reflected  in  his  regular  performance  appraisal.  These 
task-goals  may  have  positive  effects  on  employee  attitudes 
and  need  satisfactions  in  addition  to  the  desired  impact  on 
organizational  performance. 

Through  factor  analysis,  the  authors  (Steers  and 
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Porter,  1974,  pp.  436-445)  derived  six  attributes  of  task- 
goals.  They  are  (a)  goal  specificity,  (b)  participation  in 
goal  setting,  (c)  feedback,  (d)  peer  competition,  (e)  goal 
difficulty  and  (f)  goal  acceptance.  In  both  laboratory  and 
field  studies,  goal  specificity  resulted  in  significantly 
increased  production.  The  research  into  the  effect  of 
participation  in  goal  setting  produced  contradictory  results. 
No  simple  direct  relationship  between  feedback  and  perfor¬ 
mance  was  established  but  knowledge  of  previous  performance 
definitely  influenced  the  setting  of  future  goals.  Contra¬ 
dictory  results  were  found  when  researching  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  peer  competition  and  productivity.  When  a 
high  degree  of  task  interdependence  existed  there  was  a 
strong  negative  relationship  but  a  weak  positive  relation¬ 
ship  was  found  when  interdependence  was  low.  In  this  analy¬ 
sis,  the  situational  factor  was  an  important  intervening 
variable. 

The  influence  of  goal  difficulty  on  performance  was 
not  clear  as  interference  was  encountered  from  a  number  of 
intervening  variables.  It  was  important  to  know  whether  or 
not  employees  accepted  goal-tasks  assigned  to  them  and 
whether  or  not  these  interfered  with  their  personal  goals. 

For  example,  less  effort  was  put  into  performance  when  goals 
were  perceived  to  be  too  difficult  or  impossible.  When 
difficult  goals  were  accepted  and  perceived  as  achievable, 
superior  problem  analysis  and  creativity  resulted.  The 
attitude  of  individuals  played  a  significant  role  in  this 
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research  and  performance  was  directly  related  to  the  accep¬ 
tance  or  non-acceptance  of  task-goals  assigned.  Acceptance 
indicated  a  degree  of  congruence  between  assigned  goals  and 
the  individual's  aspiration  level.  Because  motivation  to 
perform  is  a  function  of  aspiration  level,  goal  acceptance 
would  thus  become  an  effective  predictor  of  organizational 
performance.  The  authors  concluded  that  performance  under 
goal  setting  conditions  appeared  to  be  a  function  of  (a) 
the  nature  of  the  task-goals,  (b)  additional  situational- 
environmental  factors,  and  (c)  individual  differences 
(Steers  and  Porter,  1  974,  p.  448). 

Price  (1968)  describes  effectiveness  as  the  degree 
of  goal  achievement  and  makes  this  the  dependent  variable 
in  his  inventory  of  propositions  about  orga n i za t i ona 1  effec¬ 
tiveness.  He  identifies  the  possibility  that  official  goals 
of  an  organization  may  differ  from  operative  goals  and  it  is 
important  to  consider  this  when  evaluating  effectiveness. 
Although  he  indicates  a  desire  to  see  a  standardized  measure 
of  effectiveness  established  which  can  be  applied  to  all 
organizations,  he  uses  many  diverse  measurements  such  as 
productivity,  morale,  conformity,  adaptiveness  and  institu¬ 
tionalization  under  the  assumption  that  all  are  positively 
related  to  effectiveness. 

Price  (1968)  identifies  the  economic  system,  the 
internal  and  external  political  systems,  the  control  system, 
population  and  ecology  as  determinants  of  effectiveness. 

The  economic  determinants  include  division  of  labor,  spe- 
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cialized  departmentalization,  mechanization  and  the  contin¬ 
uous  system  of  assembling  output  (Price,  1968,  p.  43).  Each 
of  these  determinants  influences  effectiveness  through  the 
intervening  variables  of  productivity  and  morale.  The 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness  would  be  found  in  that 
economic  system  which  possessed  high  degrees  of  division  of 
labor,  specialized  departmentalization  (except  where  a  high 
degree  of  complexity  exists),  mechanization  (except  where  a 
high  degree  of  professionalization  exists)  and  a  continuous 
system  of  assembling  output  rather  than  a  batch  system. 

Price  (1968,  p.  44)  then  identifies  that  organiza¬ 
tions  with  a  single  goal  are  more  effective  than  those  with 
multiple  goals  and  those  with  a  high  degree  of  goal  specifi¬ 
city  are  more  effective  than  those  with  a  low  degree. 

Price  (1968)  specifies  the  internal  and  external 
components  of  the  political  system  of  an  organization.  De¬ 
cision  making  is  the  internal  component  while  institutional¬ 
ization  of  these  decisions  outside  the  organization  is  the 
external  component.  The  internal  political  determinants  of 
effectiveness  are  legitimate  decision  making,  r a t i on  a  1  -  1  eg  a  1 
decision  making,  and  centralized  decision  making  with  res¬ 
pect  to  both  tactical  and  strategic  decisions  (Price,  1968, 
p.  94).  These  determinants  influence  effectiveness  through 
the  intervening  variables  of  productivity,  morale,  confor¬ 
mity  and  adaptiveness.  Organizations  with  a  high  degree  of 
legitimacy  are  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  those  with 
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a  low  degree.  Because  legitimacy  is  defined  as  socially 
approved  behavior,  a  greater  sense  of  duty  to  comply  with  a 
decision  exists  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  legitimacy. 
The  next  proposition  is  that  organizations  with  rational- 
legal  type  decision  making  are  more  likely  to  be  effective 
than  those  which  have  a  charismatic  type  of  decision  making. 
In  the  first  instance  the  decision  making  power  rests  with 
a  role  occupant  while  the  latter  vests  such  power  in  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Organizations  with  a  high  degree  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  more  effective  than  those  with  a  low 
degree  except  in  those  instances  where  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
plexity  exists.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  which  demonstrated  how  a  high  degree  of  cen¬ 
tralization  facilitated  conformity  to  organizational  goals 
and  thus  increased  effectiveness  (Price,  1968,  pp .  62-66). 
Where  a  high  degree  of  complexity  existed  in  the  work  of 
scientists  and  psychiatrists,  centralization  of  decision 
making  decreased  effectiveness  (Price,  1968,  pp.  6 9 “ 7 6 )  . 
Those  organizations  which  separated  strategic  planning  from 
the  day-to-day  decision  making  provided  senior  management 
with  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  long  range  plans  which 
resulted  in  greater  effectiveness. 

The  external  political  determinants  were  autonomy, 
ideology,  co-optation,  representation  and  major  elite  con¬ 
stituency  (Price,  1968,  p.  134).  In  his  propositions  res¬ 
pecting  these  determinants,  the  author  (Price,  1968,  p.  96) 
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is  looking  at  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  have  non¬ 
members  conform  with  organizational  decisions  which  he  de¬ 
fines  as  institutionalization. 

Organizations  with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  are 
projected  to  have  higher  degrees  of  effectiveness  than  those 
with  low  autonomy.  Autonomy  is  defined  as  the  degree  of 
freedom  an  organization  possesses  to  make  decisions  respec¬ 
ting  its  environment.  Research  showed  that  a  completely 
autonomous  government  organization  performed  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  those  subjected  to  red  tape  and  interference  from 
power  bases  (Price,  1968,  pp.  96-98).  A  school  which  had 
no  autonomy  failed  to  meet  any  of  its  objectives  (Price, 
1968,  pp.  98-103).  No  definite  links  could  be  established 
between  autonomy  and  centralization. 

Organizations  which  have  an  ideology  are  more 
likely  to  have  high  effectiveness  than  those  which  do  not. 
Those  whose  ideologies  have  high  degrees  of  congruence, 
priority  and  conformity  are  likely  to  be  more  effective 
than  those  with  low  degrees.  The  aspects  of  congruence, 
priority  and  conformity  refer  to  the  culture  in  which  the 
organization  exists.  It  follows  that  an  organization  must 
conform  with  the  expectations  of  those  in  its  environment 
if  it  is  to  be  accepted. 

The  next  propositions  are  that  organizations  which 
have  co-optation  and  major  elite  co-optation  are  more  likely 
to  be  effective  than  those  which  do  not.  Co-optation  is 
defined  as  recruitment  of  members  with  the  goal  of  increas- 
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ing  institutionalization.  The  major  elite  is  comprised  of 
major  decision  makers  within  the  system.  The  recruitment 
of  such  persons  provides  an  organization  with  the  benefit 
of  any  influence  these  individuals  have  although  there  is  a 
risk  they  may  attempt  to  use  their  power  to  change  the 
stated  goals  of  the  organization. 

The  next  propositions  are  that  organizations  with 
high  degrees  of  representation  and  major  elite  representa¬ 
tion  are  more  likely  to  have  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness 
than  those  without  it.  Representation  is  the  practice  of 
one  social  system  joining  other  social  systems  in  an  effort 
to  increase  institutionalization  of  their  own  system.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  service  clubs  is  cited  as  a  prime  example  of  rep¬ 
resentation  (Price,  1968,  pp.  116-117).  A  study  showed 
that  a  locally  owned  company  was  able  to  prevent  unioniza¬ 
tion  and  strikes  but,  after  the  company  was  taken  over  by 
non-residents,  it  no  longer  had  representation  in  community 
groups  and  the  community  supported  the  workers  rather  than 
management  (Price,  1968,  pp .  117-121). 

The  last  proposition  relevant  to  the  external  poli¬ 
tical  system  is  that  organizations  with  a  major  elite  con¬ 
stituency  are  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  those  with¬ 
out  one.  The  author  (Price,  1968,  p.  124)  describes  a  con¬ 
stituency  as  individuals  or  groups  outside  a  social  system 
who  directly  benefit  from  the  activities  of  that  system. 

The  author  summarizes  by  stating  that  these  external  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  political  system  contribute  to  the  effective- 
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ness  of  an  organization  through  the  intervening  variables 
which  are  institutionalization,  morale,  conformity  and 
adaptiveness  (Price,  1968,  p.  13*0. 

The  next  aspect  examined  was  the  control  system 
which  is  comprised  of  components  which  motivate  conformity 
to  norms.  The  control  determinants  of  effectiveness  were 
sanctions  and  communication  (Price,  1968,  p.  182).  Those 
organizations  with  high  degrees  of  sanctions  and  good  com¬ 
munication  systems  are  likely  to  have  a  higher  degree  of 
effectiveness  than  those  without.  These  control  determi¬ 
nants  influence  effectiveness  through  the  intervening  vari¬ 
ables  of  conformity,  morale  and  productivity.  The  author 
demonstrates  that  conformity,  morale  and  productivity  are 
all  improved  through  the  use  of  proper  sanctions  or  com¬ 
munications. 

The  last  part  of  the  social  system  examined  by  Price 
(1968,  p.  201)  is  that  of  population  and  ecology.  He  pro¬ 
poses  that  large  organizations  are  more  likely  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  effectiveness  than  small  ones  and  those  with 
spatial  mobility  are  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  those 
without.  The  example  cited  showed  that  individuals  who 
moved  from  one  job  to  another  or  one  job  location  to  another 
had  a  higher  degree  of  morale  than  those  with  no  mobility 
(Price,  1968,  pp. 193-195).  In  the  Forest  Service,  spatial 
mobility  contributed  to  conformity  because  incumbents  did 
not  want  their  successors  to  uncover  nonconformist  behavior 
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subsequent  to  a  transfer  (Pr  Ice,  1968,  pp.  195-198) . 

Price  (1968,  pp.  203-206)  concludes  by  stating  that 
his  inventory  of  propositions  has  over-simplified  the  model 
and  it  should  be  complicated  later.  He  suggests  that  his 
inventory  includes  the  core  variables  which  are  pertinent 
to  effectiveness.  The  various  determinants  of  effectiveness 
described  by  him  exert  their  influence  through  five  inter¬ 
vening  variables:  productivity,  conformity,  morale,  adap¬ 
tiveness  and  institutionalization.  The  examples  cited  in 
this  work  tend  to  stress  efficiency  as  much  or  more  than  they 
do  effectiveness.  In  many  instances,  increased  efficiency 
may  result  in  greater  effectiveness.  In  terms  of  a  general 
model,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  efficiency  is  not 
used  as  the  sole  judge  of  organizational  effectiveness. 

Negandhi  and  Reimann  (1973,  pp.  203-214)  used  b  e  - 
haviorally  oriented  and  economic  criteria  as  measurements 
of  organizational  effectiveness.  The  behavioral  items  were 
ability  to  acquire  and  retain  manpower,  employee  morale  and 
satisfaction,  turnover  and  absenteeism,  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  and  interdepartmental  relationships.  The  economic 
measures  were  net  profit  and  sales  growth.  The  relationship 
between  organizational  concern  for  task  environmental  agents 
and  decentralization  in  decision  making  was  researched  and  a 
subsequent  study  was  made  of  the  relationship  between  de¬ 
centralization  in  decision  making  and  the  criteria  previously 
defined  as  measurements  of  organizational  effectiveness. 
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Research  showed  that  firms  with  higher  degrees  of 
concern  for  environmental  agents  were  more  decentralized  and 
had  consultive  type  decision  making.  Organizations  in  dy¬ 
namic  environments  were  more  decentralized  than  those  in 
stable  situations.  In  their  study  of  organizations  in 
India,  a  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  de¬ 
gree  of  decentralization  and  the  level  of  organizational 
effectiveness  (Negandhi  and  Reimann,  1973,  p.  208).  A 
higher  correlation  existed  between  decentralization  and  the 
behavioral  measures  than  with  that  of  the  economic  criteria. 
The  firms  which  formed  part  of  the  research  were  in  a  sell¬ 
er's  market  and  consequently  exerted  great  influence  on  the 
environment.  This  was  given  as  the  reason  for  a  lower  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  economic  criteria  but,  notwithstanding 
these  market  conditions,  the  decentralized  firms  were  more 
effective  in  terms  of  economic  results  than  were  the  cen¬ 
tralized  firms. 

In  a  paper  which  examines  the  relationship  between 
organizational  influence  and  effectiveness,  Pennings  (1976, 
pp.  688-699)  identifies  total  production,  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction,  financial  loss  due  to  errors,  morale  and  anxiety 
as  his  criteria  of  effectiveness.  Pa r t i c i pa t i ve n es s ,  cen¬ 
tralization  and  organizational  autonomy  are  the  independent 
variables  in  this  study.  He  found  that  autonomous,  decen¬ 
tralized  and  participative  organizations  were  more  effective. 
Autonomy  and  participativeness  were  positively  correlated  to 
total  production  and  morale  and  a  weak  positive  correlation 
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to  anxiety  was  found.  Autonomy  and  participativeness  were 
negatively  correlated  with  decline  in  production  and  loss 
due  to  transactional  errors.  The  positive  relationship 
found  between  participativeness  and  anxiety  may  have  been 
brought  on  by  greater  responsibility  or  by  role  overload. 

The  author  (Pennings,  1976,  p.  697)  identified  a  need  for 
research  on  organizational  effectiveness  which  would  in¬ 
clude  personality  variables  in  addition  to  the  influence 
variables  examined  in  his  paper. 

Srivastra  and  Salipante  (1976,  pp.  49"60)  study  the 
relationships  between  autonomy  and  job  satisfaction,  produc¬ 
tivity  and  organizational  effectiveness.  They  conclude  that 
autonomy  is  positively  related  to  job  satisfaction  which  re¬ 
sults  in  improved  job  performance.  They  propose  that  the 
degree  of  autonomy  should  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement 
between  an  employee  and  his  supervisor.  They  found  that 
feedback  was  necessary  if  autonomy  was  to  result  in  improved 
performance.  The  feedback  should  be  immediate,  descriptive 
and  facilitative. 

In  defining  their  concept  of  organizational  effec¬ 
tiveness,  Katz  and  Kahn  (1966,  pp.  1^9~170)  deal  first  with 
efficiency  which  they  describe  as  the  ratio  of  energic  out¬ 
put  to  energic  input.  They  stipulate  that  both  potential 
efficiency  and  actual  efficiency  should  be  determined.  This 
permits  a  comparison  of  actual  results  with  those  which 
ideally  could  have  been  achieved.  Efficiency  is  described 
as  one  aspect  of  organizational  effectiveness.  The  authors 
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suggest  that  an  increase  in  efficiency  should  result  in  a 
relative  increase  of  effectiveness  (Katz  and  Kahn  1966, 
p.  1 6 1 ) .  The  profitability  and  survival  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  are  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  those  within  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  bargain  effectively  with  others  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  leads  to  the  use  of  political  means  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  organizational  goals. 

The  authors  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966,  p.  164)  define 
organizational  effectiveness  as  the  maximization  of  return 
to  an  organization  through  economic  and  technical  means 
(which  are  synonomous  with  efficiency)  and  through  political 
means.  This  political  effectiveness  is  achieved  through  ad¬ 
vantageous  transactions  with  individuals  and  groups  outside 
the  agency  as  well  as  within.  Political  effectiveness  will 
contribute  to  profitability  in  the  short  run  and  to  growth 
and  survival  power  over  the  long  run.  It  also  strengthens 
influence  over  the  environment  in  that  short  term  advantages 
are  reinforced  and  made  permanent  both  by  precedent  and 
legal  recognition.  Effectiveness  is  achieved  both  in  the 
short  term  and  long  term.  Long  term  objectives  are  storage, 
g row th , s u rv i va 1  and  influence  over  the  environment.  Some 
measures  exist  which  would  increase  effectiveness  within  the 
organization  but  would  detract  from  effectiveness  within  a 
societal  frame.  In  these  instances,  society  will  probably 
impose  restrictions  on  an  organization  and  thus  prohibit  the 
firm  from  reaching  maximum  effectiveness. 

Friedlander  and  Pickle  (1968,  pp.  289~304)  stress 
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that  the  effects  of  the  external  environment  are  usually  ig¬ 
nored  in  any  evaluation  of  effectiveness  and  accordingly  any 
group  of  criteria  which  exclude  the  environment  cannot  be 
true  indicators  of  organizational  performance.  Effective¬ 
ness  is  described  as  the  degree  to  which  the  needs  of  all 
components  within  the  system  are  satisfied  during  the  course 
of  transactions  with  the  organization.  Societal,  owner  and 
employee  components  are  identified.  The  societal  group  con¬ 
sists  of  community  fulfillment,  government  fulfillment,  cus¬ 
tomer  fulfillment,  supplier  fulfillment  and  creditor  ful¬ 
fillment.  The  employee  components  include  satisfaction  with 
working  conditions,  financial  rewards  and  s e 1 f - de ve 1  op  men t , 
confidence  in  management  and  opinion  about  immediate  sup¬ 
ervision.  The  owner  component  is  based  primarily  on  the 
profitability  of  the  organization. 

The  research  (Friedlander  and  Pickle,  1968)  showed 
that  community  and  customer  satisfaction  was  correlated  with 
employee  satisfaction.  Likewise,  owner  satisfaction  and  em¬ 
ployee  satisfaction  were  positively  related.  Customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  was  positively  related  to  supplier  and  owner  ful¬ 
fillment  and  there  was  a  positive  correlation  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  creditor  fulfillment.  Although  most  of  these 
relationships  were  of  a  low  magnitude,  it  was  clear  that 
organizations  must  satisfice  several  system  components. 

This  places  an  onus  upon  management  to  coordinate  functions 
within  the  organization  and  relate  them  to  occurrences  with¬ 
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Duncan  (1973,  pp.  273-291)  researched  the  processes 
used  by  organizations  to  adapt  to  environmental  uncertainty 
and  determined  the  relationships  between  these  processes 
and  organizational  effectiveness.  He  viewed  effectiveness 
as  being  composed  of  three  components  (Duncan,  1973,  pp. 
27*1-275)  .  The  f  i  rst  was  goal  achievement,  the  second  was 
integration  of  an  individual  into  the  social  system  through 
definition  of  organizational  roles  and  expectations  which 
reduces  role  conflict  and  ambiguity,  and  the  third  was 
adaptation  or  structuring  of  an  organization  to  enable  mem¬ 
bers  to  react  immediately  to  changes  in  the  environment. 
Research  was  conducted  under  four  sets  of  conditions  which 
combined  low  and  high  degrees  of  uncertainty  with  low  and 
high  degrees  of  influence  over  environmental  factors.  The 
results  showed  that,  when  conditions  of  low  uncertainty  ex¬ 
isted,  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  decision  making  units 
perceived  high  or  low  influence.  Information  needs  for  both 
routine  and  non-routine  decisions  could  be  handled  by  highly 
structured  decision  making  procedures  when  the  degree  of  un¬ 
certainty  was  low.  When  the  degree  of  uncertainty  and  per¬ 
ceived  influence  were  both  high,  organizations  differenti¬ 
ated  their  decision  making  procedures  allowing  the  decision 
makers  to  adapt  to  the  environment  as  required.  Those  or¬ 
ganizations  which  were  able  to  adapt  quickly  were  more 
effective  than  those  which  were  bound  by  rigid  decision 
making  structures.  Duncan  (1973,  PP*  287-289)  concludes 
that  his  research  confirms  the  contingency  theories  of  or- 
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ganizations  In  that  it  proves  different  types  of  structures 
are  appropriate  for  different  types  of  situations. 

In  a  study  of  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  firms 
and  phonograph  record  companies,  Hirsch  (1975,  pp.  327“344) 
measures  organizational  effectiveness  by  the  economic  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  companies  involved.  He  demonstrates  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  institutional  environments  on  economic  results. 

Such  items  as  access  to  patents,  brand  name  strategy,  insti¬ 
tutional  regulation  and  promotion  of  products,  control  over 
price  and  distribution  channels,  uncertainty  of  decisions 
by  customers  and  inability  to  influence  legislation  were 
among  the  environmental  factors  beyond  control  of  management 
which  had  an  effect  on  the  profitability  of  the  two  indus¬ 
tries. 

Using  sales,  earnings  and  profit  margin  as  measures 
of  effectiveness,  Lieberson  and  O'Connor  (1972,  pp.  117“13C) 
examined  the  effect  of  leadership  on  organizational  perfor¬ 
mance.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  leader  is  bound  both  by 
organizational  structure  and  by  the  environment  within  which 
he  operates.  The  combination  of  leadership  qualities,  the 
policy  direction  of  the  organization  and  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  within  which  the  organization  operates  must  be  examined 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  leadership  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  effect  of  these  constraints  on  leadership  is 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  athletic  endeavors  in  which  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  leader 
who  was  responsible  for  an  unsuccessful  team  or  whether  it 
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was  the  team  itself  (Lieberson  and  O'Connor,  1972,  p.  118). 

The  research  conducted  in  this  study  compared  the 
influence  of  corporate  and  environmental  factors  with  lead¬ 
ership  effects  in  large  publicly  owned  corporations.  It 
was  found  that  leadership  had  little  effect  on  sales  and 
net  income  with  most  of  the  total  variance  being  accounted 
for  by  year,  industry  and  company  effects.  Leadership  dif¬ 
ferences  had  a  significant  influence  on  profit  margin.  The 
authors  (Lieberson  and  O'Connor,  1972,  pp. 128-129)  felt  that 
leadership  may  have  had  a  greater  effect  on  sales  and  net 
income  but  this  influence  would  only  surface  in  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  study  which  measured  the  long  range  effects  of  changes 
in  leadership. 

Georgopoulos  and  Tannenbaum  (1957,  PP*  534-540)  pro¬ 
pose  a  combination  of  three  criteria  to  measure  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  They  are  productivity,  flexibility 
allowing  adaptation  to  internal  and  external  changes  and  the 
absence  of  i n t r a -o rga n i za t i ona 1  strain  and  conflict.  A  de¬ 
finition  follows  that  effectiveness  is  the  extent  to  which 
an  organization  fulfills  its  objectives  without  incapacita¬ 
ting  its  means  and  resources  and  without  placing  undue 
strain  upon  its  members.  In  a  study  of  a  retail  trucking 
organization,  it  was  found  that  all  three  criteria  were 
highly  related  to  an  independent  assessment  of  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  by  experts.  Also  the  three  criteria 
were  significantly  i n te r - re  1  a  ted  (Georgopoulos  and  Tannen¬ 
baum,  1957,  pp.  538-5^0).  There  is  no  indication  of  the 
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standards  on  which  the  independent  assessment  of  effective¬ 
ness  was  based.  If  it  was  related  to  any  of  the  three  cri¬ 
teria  used  by  the  authors,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  high 
correlation  would  result. 

A  science  model  was  developed  by  Bennis  (1962,  pp. 
269-282)  to  replace  what  he  calls  an  inadequacy  and  lack  of 
correctness  in  common  criteria  for  effectiveness  such  as  job 
satisfaction,  performance  and  productivity.  He  measures 
organizational  effectiveness  through  the  concept  of  organi¬ 
zational  health.  Organizational  health  consists  of  adapt¬ 
ability  to  master  the  environment  and  provide  a  problem 
solving  ability,  organizational  identity  which  is  provided 
through  clearly  defined  organizational  goals  and  capacity 
to  test  reality  which  is  the  ability  of  the  organization  to 
perceive  itself  and  the  environment  correctly.  The  effec¬ 
tive  organization  is  one  which  can  adapt  readily  to  external 
stress  and  change  and  has  developed  good  problem  solving 
techn i ques . 

Mahoney  and  V/eitzel  (1969,  pp.  357-365)  conducted  an 
empirical  investigation  of  the  relationships  between  1 1 A 
criteria  which  were  believed  to  contribute  in  one  way  or 
another  to  organizational  effectiveness.  Through  factor 
analysis,  this  group  was  reduced  to  2b  criterion  dimensions 
which  were  relatively  independent,  accounting  for  65£  of  the 
total  variance.  The  analysis  was  continued  using  step-wise 
regression  analysis  after  which  it  was  found  that  four  of 
the  criteria  accounted  for  58%  of  the  variance  in  judgments 
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planning,  reliability  and  initiative.  In  the  business 
model,  productivity  was  found  to  be  most  important.  In  the 
research  and  development  model,  reliability  was  found  to  be 
most  important.  The  authors  (Mahoney  and  V/eitzel,  1  969  ,  p. 
359)  use  a  h  ierarchical  approach,  placing  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  organizational  effectiveness  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid.  This  ultimate  criterion  is  the  long  run  achieve¬ 
ment  goal  of  the  organization  which  is  difficult  to  measure 
in  the  short  run.  Mid-range  criteria  are  thus  used  to  judge 
effectiveness  based  on  the  premise  that  the  mid-range  dimen¬ 
sions  will  contribute  to  long  range  performance.  Research 
showed  that  economic  mid-range  criteria  dominated  in  general 
business  while  behav i ora  1  i s t i c  and  organizational  criteria 
dominated  in  the  research  and  development  model.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  organizational  effectiveness  is  a  function 
of  a  set  of  specific  dimensions  and  that  this  set  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  organ¬ 
ization. 


Mahoney  and  Frost  (197^»  PP*  122-138)  conducted  re¬ 
search  into  the  impact  of  technology  on  organizational  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Three  types  of  technology  were  identified. 
Long-linked  technology  involved  a  serially  interdependent 
set  of  tasks  with  standardized  procedures  and  little  dis¬ 
cretion.  Mediating  technologies  were  those  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standardized  procedures  existed  but  discretion  was 
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given  in  the  choice  of  a  procedure.  Intensive  technology 
was  customized  application  of  techniques  where  the  selec¬ 
tion,  combination  and  application  is  discretionary  and  is 
determined  through  feedback  from  the  object. 

No  significant  relation  was  found  between  techno¬ 
logy  and  effectiveness  when  technology  was  treated  as  a  main 
effect.  An  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  whether 
technology  was  a  moderator  of  relationships  between  other 
criterion  variables  and  organization  effectiveness.  It  was 
found  that  the  importance  of  criterion  variables  differ  with 
each  type  of  technology.  In  long-linked  technology,  plan¬ 
ning  was  the  most  important;  in  intensive  technology,  per¬ 
formance  was  the  most  important;  in  mediating  technology, 
flexibility  was  the  most  important  (Mahoney  and  Frost,  197*+, 
p.  13*+).  This  shows  that  relevant  criterion  dimensions  of 
organizational  effectiveness  vary  with  the  dominant  techno¬ 
logy.  Long-linked  technology  implies  knowledge  and  predict¬ 
ability  of  cause-effect  relationships  and  a  high  degree  of 
structure  within  an  organization.  Mediating  technology  in¬ 
volves  a  choice  from  a  variety  of  procedures  and  flexibility 
or  adaptation  to  change  is  important.  Intensive  technology 
is  primarily  based  on  discretionary  performance  with  a  cus¬ 
tom  procedure  for  each  task. 

Child  (197*+,  PP-  1  75  -1  89)  evaluates  the  effect  of 
managerial  and  organizational  attributes  on  organizational 
performance.  His  first  theoretical  propostion  is  viewed 
in  terms  of  un i ve r s a  1 i s t i c  theory  which  postulates  that 
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certain  attributes  will  enhance  performance  if  they  are 
present.  Organizational  performance  is  measured  by  profit¬ 
ability  and  growth  in  this  study.  A  number  of  British  com¬ 
panies  from  six  different  industries  were  investigated. 

One  of  the  managerial  attributes  examined  was  man¬ 
agement  youth.  A  correlation  between  young  management  and 
high  growth  was  found  but  no  such  relationship  existed  be¬ 
tween  youth  and  the  rate  of  profit.  Company  objectives  are 
another  attribute  and  they  reflect  the  attitude  of  manage¬ 
ment  as  they  relate  to  both  the  objective  chosen  and  its 
priority.  This  choice  of  objectives  in  turn  will  influence 
the  performance  level  achieved  by  a  company.  The  study  re¬ 
vealed  that  companies  which  attempted  to  maximize  short  term 
profit,  maximize  dividends  to  shareholders  and  provide  a 
high  level  of  community  service  experienced  lower  growth 
rates  than  others  in  the  industry.  Companies  which  pursued 
longer  term  objectives  and  retained  surpluses  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion  realized  greater  financial  success.  This  supported 
the  conclusion  that  selection  of  objectives  within  an  organ¬ 
ization  influences  performance  (Child,  1974,  pp.  183-184). 
Tests  conducted  provided  no  evidence  that  larger  companies 
were  in  fact  better  achievers  than  smaller  ones.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  bureaucracy  upon  effectiveness  was  examined  and  it 
was  found  that  more  rapid  growth  results  from  less  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  study,  Child  (1975,  PP* 
12-27)  evaluates  managerial  and  organizational  attributes 
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in  the  framework  of  a  contingency  theory  which  stipulates 
that  factors  associated  with  good  performance  will  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  an  organization 
operates.  He  studies  the  ability  of  organizations  to  adapt 
to  changes  in  environment,  size  and  technology.  Organiza¬ 
tions  operate  in  environments  which  may  be  defined  as  com¬ 
plex  or  simple  and  stable  or  variable.  The  research  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  higher  number  of  specialized  roles  exist  in 
industries  which  operate  in  an  environment  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  variability.  Companies  which  were  successful  in 
terms  of  growth  and  sales  were  not  as  formalized  as  less 
successful  companies  when  operating  in  variable  environments. 
Faster  growth  companies  in  variable  environments  restrained 
formalization  to  significantly  lower  levels  than  slower 
growth  companies.  The  size  of  an  organization  dictates  to  a 
large  degree  the  type  of  organizational  structure  which  will 
be  instituted.  As  companies  grow,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust 
this  structure.  Research  showed  that  poorly  performing  com¬ 
panies  tended  to  have  less  staff  specialization,  their  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedures  lacked  development  and  there  was  less 
delegation  of  decision  making  in  comparison  to  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  ones.  Fast  growth,  high  profit  companies  instituted 
rapid  development  of  specialized  roles  to  match  increases  in 
size  of  the  organization.  The  last  proposition  was  that 
effectiveness  would  be  improved  if  an  organization  was  de¬ 
signed  to  suit  the  prevailing  technology.  The  study  (Child, 
1975,  pp.  24-25)  revealed  that,  in  companies  with  superior 
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performance,  there  was  a  positive  relationship  between 
rigidity  of  technology  and  the  proportion  of  employees  de¬ 
voted  to  research.  A  similar  correlation  was  shown  between 
rigidity  of  technology  and  the  level  of  specialization 
among  employees  in  research. 

The  author  (Child,  1  975  ,  pp.  2 5 - 2 7 )  concludes  that 
his  research  supports  both  the  u n i v e r sa 1 i s t i c  and  contin¬ 
gency  theories.  He  demonstrates  that  different  requirements 
will  exist  under  a  wide  range  of  operating  conditions  and 
therefore  no  single  organizational  structure  can  serve  as  an 
optimum  for  all  situations.  Management  should  therefore  ex¬ 
pect  environment,  size  and  technology  to  dictate  certain  re¬ 
quirements  which  must  be  considered  before  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  is  designed. 

Seashore  and  Yuchtman  (1967,  pp.  377-395)  criticize 
any  attempts  to  set  up  a  single  performance  measurement 
variable.  Organizations  have  goals  which  conflict  with  each 
other  over  time  and  change  both  in  priority  and  realization. 
They  develop  a  hierarchical  network  placing  an  ultimate 
criterion  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  This  ultimate  criter¬ 
ion  is  conceived  as  net  output  performance  over  a  long  time 
span  in  achievement  of  stated  objectives.  Under  this  top 
objective  are  the  "results  criteria"  (Seashore  and  Yuchtman, 
1967,  p.  378).  They  are  defined  as  penultimate  criteria 
which  provide  the  vehicle  for  determining  performance.  In 
their  study  of  insurance  sales  agencies,  seventy-six  per¬ 
formance  variables  were  picked  and  subjected  to  factor  anal- 
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ysis.  This  provided  fifteen  factors  accounting  for  over  90% 
of  the  total  variance,  ten  of  which  were  given  meaningful 
identification.  They  accounted  for  70%  of  the  total  vari¬ 
ance.  The  authors  had  forecast  that  their  penultimate  indi¬ 
cators  would  have  the  character  of  autonomous  goals  but  not 
all  of  the  ten  factors  fit  into  this  category  (Seashore  and 
Yuchtman,  1967,  pp.  391  -392)  .  Some  factors  were  goals  of 
society  at  large  but  this  was  not  deemed  a  tenable  solution 
because  it  shifted  the  unit  of  analysis  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  level. 

The  common  denominator  for  the  ten  factors  was 
found  to  be  the  ability  to  acquire  resources  from  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  As  a  result,  the  authors  (Seashore  and  Yuchtman, 
1967,  p.  393)  defined  effectiveness  as  the  ability  of  an 
organization  to  exploit  the  environment  in  acquiring  scarce 
and  valued  resources  in  order  to  survive.  This  definition 
was  qualified  because  some  organizations  exist  in  rich  en¬ 
vironments  while  others  find  themselves  in  poor  ones.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  effectiveness  must  be  assessed  in  relation  to  en¬ 
vironmental  potential.  The  ability  to  exploit  the  environ¬ 
ment  must  be  viewed  over  a  long  term  basis  as  opposed  to  the 
short  run.  Therefore  this  ability  should  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  optimization  rather  than  maximum  use  of  resources 
over  a  short  period.  Although  the  authors  were  attempting 
to  develop  a  construct  which  would  evaluate  effectiveness 
across  all  organizations,  many  of  their  performance  criteria 
related  solely  to  economic  results  and  therefore  could  not 
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be  extended  to  non-profit  organizations. 

Yuchtman  and  Seashore  (1967,  pp.  891-903)  then  dis¬ 
cuss  their  system  resource  approach  to  organizational  effec 
tiveness.  They  identify  the  shortcomings  of  the  two  tradi¬ 
tional  approaches  to  effective  measurement,  namely  the  pres 
cribed  goal  approach  and  the  derived  goal  approach.  Both 
theories  assume  that  organizations  have  an  ultimate  goal 
which  can  be  identified  and  progress  toward  it  measured. 

The  prescribed  goal  approach  determines  organizational 
goals  from  the  organizational  charter.  The  derived  goal 
approach  or  functional  approach  establishes  the  ultimate 
goal  of  an  organization  through  investigation  and  the  goal 
thus  identified  might  be  completely  independent  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  and  awareness  of  organization  members.  The  forces 
within  the  environment  influence  any  such  goals  an  organi¬ 
zation  has.  The  authors  feel  that  both  the  prescribed  goal 
approach  and  the  functional  approach  do  not  recognize  this 
relationship  between  an  organization  and  its  environment 
(Yuchtman  and  Seashore,  1967,  PP*  897). 

The  system  resource  approach  presented  by  the 
authors  defines  effectiveness  as  the  organization's  bargain 
ing  position  which  measures  its  ability  to  exploit  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  acquiring  scarce  and  valued  resources  (Yucht¬ 
man  and  Seashore,  1967,  P*  898).  This  concept  uses  the 
organization  as  the  frame  of  reference,  it  treats  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  an  organization  and  its  environment  as  a 
central  ingredient  in  the  definition  of  effectiveness,  it 
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provides  a  theoretical  framework  which  may  be  used  to  evalu¬ 
ate  different  kinds  of  complex  organizations,  it  provides 
latitude  for  uniqueness,  variability  and  change  while  main¬ 
taining  the  framework  for  comparative  analysis,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  guide  to  identify  those  variables  which  will  be 
used  to  measure  organizational  effectiveness. 

The  scarce  and  valued  resources  which  an  organiza¬ 
tion  uses  must  be  obtained  through  bargaining.  All  organi¬ 
zations  are  in  open  competition  for  these  scarce  resources. 
The  use  of  such  a  bargaining  process  excludes  any  one  spe¬ 
cific  goal  as  an  ultimate  criterion  for  effectiveness.  The 
bargaining  position  is  a  function  of  three  phases  of  or¬ 
ganizational  behavior;  namely  importation,  use  and  exporta¬ 
tion  of  resources.  The  system  resource  approach  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  effectiveness  in  the  area  of  competition  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  comparative  assessment  of  like  and  unlike  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  authors  (Yuchtman  and  Seashore,  1967,  pp.  901— 
903)  conclude  that  optimization  in  the  exploitation  of  re¬ 
sources  is  more  important  than  maximization.  The  highest 
level  of  effectiveness  is  reached  when  an  organization  maxi¬ 
mizes  its  bargaining  position  and  optimizes  its  resource 
procurement.  To  go  beyond  this  point  endangers  the  survival 
of  the  organization.  This  concept  emphasizes  an  open-ended 
mu  1 t i -d i men s i ona  1  set  of  criteria  to  evaluate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  organizations.  This  permits  comparative  studies 
of  many  organizations  with  limited  similarities. 

In  a  study  of  religious  organizations,  Webb  (197^, 
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pp.  663-677)  discusses  the  goal  model  and  the  systemic 
model.  In  the  goal  model,  effectiveness  is  measured  in  re¬ 
lation  to  goal  attainment  while,  in  the  systemic  model,  the 
organization  is  judged  in  terms  of  the  function  it  is  per¬ 
forming  for  the  larger  social  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
One  of  the  goals  of  an  organization  is  to  assure  its  own 
survival,  stability  and  growth.  V/ebb  concludes  that  the 
goal  model  may  not  be  a  contradiction  of  the  systems  model 
but  rather  a  logical  extension  of  it. 

In  a  general  model  developed  from  a  study  of 
churches,  the  author  defines  effectiveness  as  the  degree  to 
which  church  goals  are  achieved  (Webb,  197*1,  p.  669).  The 
four  independent  variables  which  were  found  to  be  most 
highly  correlated  with  effectiveness  were  cohesion,  effi¬ 
ciency,  adaptability  and  support.  He  concludes  by  finding 
that  the  same  programs  will  not  necessarily  be  effective 
across  all  organizations  and  thus  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
generalize  the  findings  of  his  study  to  other  groups  (Webb, 
197**,  p.  676)  . 

The  goal  model  and  the  system  model  are  evaluated 
by  Etzioni  (i960,  pp.  257-278).  He  points  out  that  the  goal 
model  lacks  objectivity  because  organizations  often  have 
goals  which  are  different  from  the  stated  ones.  Because 
the  organization  as  a  social  system  is  multi-functional  in 
nature,  not  all  of  the  means  are  devoted  to  goal  activities 
but  to  other  functions  in  which  members  of  the  organization 
have  an  interest.  The  author  suggests  that  a  system  model 
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be  used,  the  starting  point  of  which  would  be  a  working 
model  of  a  social  unit  which  is  capable  of  achieving  goals 
rather  than  the  organization  goal  itself.  This  permits 
consideration  of  other  functions  pursued  by  an  organization 
over  and  above  the  goal  function.  Measurement  of  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  is  determined  by  establishing  the 
degree  of  goal  achievement  under  a  given  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  One  then  looks  for  an  optimum  allocation  of 
resources  within  an  organization. 

Evan  (1976,  pp .  15-28)  finds  that  current  research 
has  failed  to  come  up  with  a  meaningful  yardstick  for 
measuring  organizational  effectiveness.  He  views  effective¬ 
ness  from  a  systems  theory  perspective  and  asserts  that 
performance  must  be  measured  relative  to  a  group  of  systemic 
processes  and  their  inter-relationships.  An  organization  is 
defined  as  a  social  system  interacting  with  the  environment 
and  activating  four  systemic  processes.  These  processes  are 
inputs,  transformations,  outputs  and  feedback  effects. 
Organizational  effectiveness  is  defined  as  the  ability  of  an 
organization  to  cope  with  these  four  processes  relative  to 
the  goal-seeking  behavior  of  the  organization.  The  author 
(Evan,  1976,  p.  26)  concludes  that  this  type  of  approach 
contributes  to  the  development  of  a  general  theory  applic¬ 
able  to  all  types  of  organizations. 

Dubin  (1976,  pp.  7-13)  stresses  that  organizational 
effectiveness  can  be  viewed  from  within  or  without  an 
organization.  Organizations  attempt  to  determine  whether 
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they  are  utilizing  their  resources  efficiently  while  an  out¬ 
sider  is  evaluating  the  contribution  made  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  society  as  a  whole.  He  depicts  this  as  a  form  of 
cost-benefit  analysis.  What  constitutes  effectiveness  from 
one  point  of  view  may  seem  ineffective  from  the  other 
vantage  point.  All  organizations  are  thus  faced  with  con¬ 
flicting  demands  relative  to  organizational  effectiveness. 
The  author  (Dubin,  1976,  pp.  12-13)  presents  the  following 
points  as  requisites  for  developing  a  strategy  to  deal  with 
this  conflict.  An  organization  must  accept  the  fact  that  a 
choice  must  be  made.  The  choice  may  fall  somewhere  between 
an  efficient  operation  and  the  achievement  of  social 
utility.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  measurement  of 
organizational  effectiveness  cannot  be  either  of  the  two 
extremes  but  rather  the  criterion  must  be  some  in-between 
point.  Quite  often,  both  approaches  to  organizational 
effectiveness  will  have  to  be  weighed  simultaneously  and  a 
trade-off  accepted. 

The  Meed  for  a  Multivariate  Approach 
The  review  of  literature  to  this  point  clearly 
depicts  many  diverse  opinions  on  the  concept  of  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  This  is  clearly  reflected  in  topical 
literature  as  researchers  strive  for  development  of  new, 
improved  models  designed  to  provide  a  meaningful  effective¬ 
ness  construct  which  can  be  utilized  by  researchers  and 
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Campbell  (1976,  pp.  29-45)  states  that  effectiveness 
must  be  thought  of  as  a  construct  that  has  no  direct  opera¬ 
tional  definition.  It  would  provide  a  model  which  could  be 
used  to  identify  the  variables  which  should  be  measured  to 
assess  effectiveness  and  the  method  to  determine  what 
relationships  exist  or  should  exist  between  them.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  goa 1 -cen tered  and  natural  systems  views, 
concluding  that  the  theories  of  both  would  probably  converge 
if  researchers  were  to  follow  the  logical  steps  in  their 
analysis  of  both  systems.  A  number  of  alternate  models  are 
identified  including  cost-benefit  analysis,  management  by 
objectives  and  others.  The  author  finds  that  none  present 
the  ultimate  choice  but  rather  each  contributes  something  to 
an  overall  effectiveness  construct.  He  concludes  (Campbell, 
1976,  pp.  40-44)  there  is  a  need  for  much  more  research  to 
determine  which  variables  are  proper  criteria  of  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  This  could  begin  through  a  review  of 
processes  used  by  organizations  to  evaluate  effectiveness. 
Also  the  goals  or  effectiveness  criteria  that  control 
decision  making  behavior  should  be  studied. 

Mott  (1972,  pp.  1-185)  contrasts  the  closed  and 
open  systems  viewpoints.  The  closed  system  ignores  the 
influence  of  the  environment  and  the  attendant  need  for 
adaptability.  The  open  system  neglects  the  aspect  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  author  attempts  to  develop  a  synthesis  of 
the  two  systems.  Organizational  effectiveness  is  defined 
as  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  mobilize  its  power 
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centers  to  produce,  adapt  and  handle  temporary,  unpredict¬ 
able,  excessive  workloads.  The  three  key  measurements  of 
effectiveness  thus  become  productivity,  adaptability  and 
flexibility.  Each  of  these  criteria  were  measured  using 
questionnaires.  Correlates  of  effectiveness  such  as  deci¬ 
sion  making  structures,  organizational  characteristics, 
organizational  needs,  individual  needs  and  leadership  were 
then  determined.  It  was  clear  that  no  single  organizational 
structure  or  leadership  style  contributed  to  effectiveness. 
There  were  several  patterns  of  organizing  and  leading  which 
contributed  equally  to  organizational  effectiveness.  It  was 
also  clear  that  organizations  should  be  designed  to  provide 
meaningful  work  and  work  situations  in  addition  to  affording 
opportunities  for  development.  The  fulfillment  of  personal 
needs,  which  is  rated  highly  by  employees,  contributes  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 

A  goal  optimization  model  is  recommended  by  Steers 
(1975,  pp.  546-558).  He  identifies  the  weakness  of 
univariate  models  which  evaluate  effectiveness  in  terms  of 
one  major  criterion.  In  real  life  situations,  relationships 
exist  between  many  variables  and  the  interaction  between 
them  influences  effectiveness.  Constraints  within  an 
organization  also  prevent  true  maximization.  The  use  of  an 
integrative  or  multivariate  model  results  in  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  evaluation  of  an  organization  because  it  provides  a 
dynamic  rather  than  a  static  model.  An  organization's 
functional  and  environmental  uniqueness  must  be  fully 
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understood  before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  evaluate 
effectiveness.  Measures  of  effectiveness  should  include 
reference  to  the  operative  goals  pursued  by  an  organization. 
This  permits  an  evaluation  of  what  the  organization  is 
actually  doing  rather  than  what  it  should  be  doing.  The 
operative  goal  approach  views  effectiveness  in  terms  of 
goal  attainment  or  the  capacity  of  an  organization  to  use 
resources  successfully  toward  specific  ends.  Constraints 
within  an  organization  which  obstruct  maximization  are 
found  in  the  structure,  technology,  environment  and  member¬ 
ship  of  an  organization.  Because  of  this,  the  emphasis  is 
shifted  to  goal  optimization  which  entails  the  measurement 
of  effectiveness  against  feasible  goals  rather  than 
desirable  goals.  This  type  of  model  possesses  flexibility 
which  permits  adjustments  in  the  evaluation  criteria  when 
changes  occur  over  time.  When  the  desired  goal  or  con¬ 
straints  change,  a  new  optimal  solution  emerges  providing 
new  evaluation  criteria.  The  author  (Steers,  1975,  pp.  556- 
557)  concludes  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  compare 
effectiveness  across  organizations  only  when  we  adopt  the 
use  of  flexible,  tailored  approaches. 

Pennings  and  Goodman  (1976)  work  toward  developing 
a  conceptual  framework  of  organizational  effectiveness.  They 
find  that  the  majority  of  previous  research  could  be  fitted 
into  a  single  framework  and  these  works  would  then  comple¬ 
ment  each  other  rather  than  stand  in  isolation.  In  their 
model,  standards  are  developed  and  actual  results  are  later 
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compared  to  these  standards  to  measure  effectiveness.  The 
standards  can  be  either  internal  or  external  to  the 
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organization, 
accordance  wi th 
the  areas  which 
decision  to  the 


The  model 
cha  ng i ng 
should  be 
dominant 


is  a  dynamic  one  which  changes  in 
conditions.  They  do  not  specify 
included  but  instead  leave  this 
coalition. 


Police  Effectiveness  Model 

In  this  study,  it  is  recognized  that  a  multivariate 
approach  is  superior  to  a  univariate  one.  No  single 
criterion  would  suffice  for  the  measurement  of  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  within  police  departments.  Police 
forces,  like  other  human  service  organizations,  cannot  be 
assessed  through  the  use  of  economic  indicators  such  as 
sales,  profit,  market  share,  etc.  Police  differ  from  other 
human  service  organizations  because  they  do  not  process 
individuals  in  the  same  manner  as  hospitals,  schools  and 
jails. 

Several  criteria  have  been  selected  to  measure 
effectiveness  in  this  research.  These  which  evaluate 
achievement  of  upper  level  organization  goals  are  the  crime 
and  solve  rates.  The  first  indicates,  in  part,  the  success 
achieved  in  preventing  crime  while  the  latter  depicts  the 
results  of  investigative  efforts.  The  members'  perception 
of  their  own  performance  together  with  evaluation  report 
scores  submitted  by  their  superiors  form  the  remaining 
effectiveness  criteria  which  were  developed  from  within  the 
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organization.  All  of  these  variables  are  important 
indicators  of  performance  to  a  police  organization. 

Effectiveness  evaluations  must  also  include  the 
perceptions  of  constituents  from  the  environment  in  which 
the  police  force  operates.  This  research  investigated 
perceptions  held  by  these  individuals  relative  to  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  the  community,  the  quality  of  police 
service  and  the  relationship  between  police  and  community 
residents.  These  assessments  of  police  performance  were 
salient  because  of  their  direct  bearing  on  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  law  enforcement. 

Effectiveness  was  measured  from  an  organizational 
viewpoint  in  addition  to  the  environmental  perspective. 
Several  criteria  were  included  in  this  multivariate  approach 
to  analysis  of  performance. 

The  literature  cited  in  this  chapter  portrays  the 
interrelationships  which  have  been  found  between  a  number 
of  determinants  and  criteria  of  organizational  effective¬ 
ness.  In  this  study,  the  technology,  organizational 
structure  and  upper  level  organization  goals  were  deemed 
constant  across  the  units  of  analysis.  The  organizational 
processes  of  leadership,  communication,  control,  conflict, 
coordination,  cooperation,  competition  and  participation 
were  included  as  independent  variables  in  this  study.  Group 
characteristics,  which  included  work  experience,  education, 
age  and  training,  goal  clarity  and  the  behavioral  items  of 
stress  and  job  satisfaction  were  the  other  independent 
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variables.  The  resultant  model  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
evaluative  process  in  a  human  service  organization  is  very 
complex  (Hasenfeld  and  English,  197^,  pp.  21-22  and  6lA- 
619).  The  intent  of  this  research  is  to  determine  what 
interrelationships  exist  between  the  dependent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  variables.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain 
these  relationships  and  their  importance  to  management  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  a  police  organization. 
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CONSTANTS  EFFECTIVENESS  DETERMINANTS  EFFECTIVENESS  CRITERIA 

(Independent  Variables)  (Dependent  Variables) 
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CHAPTER  I  I  I 


METHODOLOGY 

Statement  of  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  empirically 
determine  the  processes  which  are  in  operation  at  municipal 
Detachments  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  how 
these  relate  to  the  effective  operation  of  a  Detachment. 

The  Sample 

The  research  was  conducted  in  eighteen  Alberta 
municipalities  which  had  contracts  with  the  R.C.M.P.  for 
the  policing  of  the  community.  The  selection  was  limited 
to  municipal  Detachments  in  order  to  control  for  extraneous 
factors  which  may  have  been  encountered  had  the  study  been 
extended  to  rural  Detachments,  highway  patrols  and 
specialized  units.  All  Detachments  are  under  the  command 
of  the  Alberta  Division  for  operational,  administrative  and 
financial  purposes.  By  restricting  the  sample  choice  to 
one  Division,  the  aspects  of  organizational  structure  were 
also  held  constant.  This  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
had  Detachments  from  other  Provinces  been  included. 

R.C.M.P. 

All  municipal  Detachments  in  Alberta  with  six  or 
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selected.  The  complete  population 
size  larger  than  six  was  therefore  investi- 
Smaller  Detachments  were  not  included  because  the 


more  police  officers  were 
of  units  with  a 
gated. 

number  of  observations  would 
ful  data  for  the  purposes  of 
The  Detachments  fell 
employed  solely  on  municipal 
performed  both  municipal  and 
members  from  one  duty  to  the 


be  too  few  to  provide  meaning- 
this  research. 

into  two  categories.  Five  were 
duties  while  the  remainder 
rural  duties  with  a  rotation  of 
other  on  a  regular  basis. 


Community  Residents 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  residents  from  each  of 
the  eighteen  communities  were  selected  to  participate  in 
this  study.  Residence  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
municipality  was  a  requisite.  The  sample  of  125  consisted 
of  three  groups.  The  first  included  all  elected  members 
of  council  within  the  municipality.  They  are  the  civil 
power  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  providing  law 
enforcement  within  the  community.  They  contract  with  the 
R.C.M.P.  for  the  provision  of  police  services  and  constitute 
an  important  measure  of  police  performance.  The  average 
number  of  councillors  across  the  eighteen  communities  was 
seven.  A  random  sample  of  forty  business  and  professional 
people  was  chosen  from  a  current  telephone  listing  using 
random  number  tables.  This  group  uses  police  services  and 
generally  interact  with  the  police  in  circumstances  beyond 
those  which  the  general  public  experiences.  They  should 
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therefore  be  better  informed  on  some  facets  of  police 
services  and  conduct.  The  remaining  group  of  s ev en t y -e i g h t 
was  selected  from  residential  listings  in  the  current 
telephone  directory  through  use  of  random  number  tables. 

This  method  of  sampling  admittedly  causes  sample 
bias  but  it  should  include  individuals  who  possess  a  better 
informed  opinion  of  police  service  derived  from  a  superior 
information  base.  The  use  of  current  telephone  listings 

will  exclude  only  a  very  small  number  of  households  and 
therefore  no  serious  distortions  are  expected. 

Data  Collecting  Methods 

A  "Survey  of  Residents'  Attitudes  Toward  the  Police" 
was  mailed  in  April,  1977  to  the  125  residents  who  formed 
part  of  the  sample.  The  questionnaire  forms  Appendix  1  of 
this  paper.  Only  30  of  the  2,250  questionnaires  mailed  to 
residents  were  returned  from  the  post  office  as  undeliver¬ 
able.  Responses  were  received  from  1,319  (58.6%)  individ¬ 

uals.  Returns  from  the  18  communities  ranged  from  a  low  of 
61  (48.8%)  to  a  high  of  83  (66.4%). 

All  police  officers  employed  on  municipal  duties, 
whether  on  a  rotational  system  or  not,  were  included  and  an 
"Attitude  Survey  of  R.C.M.P.  Members"  was  mailed  to  them 
during  April,  1977.  The  questionnaire  is  Appendix  2  of 
this  paper.  A  modified  version  of  this  survey  was  sent  to 
Detachment  Commanders  and  forms  Appendix  3.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-two  (69*5%)  responses  were  received  from 
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Detachment  members  while  18  (100%)  of  the  Commanders 
replied. 

Additional  data  were  obtained  from  statistical 
information  submitted  by  Detachments  and  from  performance 
ratings  of  participants  in  this  study. 

Operationalization  of  Dependent  Variables 
Actual  Crime  Rate 

The  number  of  criminal  offences  occurring  within  a 
municipality  are  scored  monthly  for  Statistics  Canada  re¬ 
turns.  The  totals  for  each  of  the  eighteen  Detachments  were 
calculated  for  the  fifteen  month  period  ending  March  31, 
1977.  The  scoring  included  all  Criminal  Code  offences  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  were  t r a f f i c - r e 1  a t ed .  Offences  against 
other  federal  statutes  and  provincial  statutes  encompassing 
matters  such  as  Highway  Traffic  Act  offences,  Liquor  Act 
offences,  customs  and  excise  offences,  and  drug  offences 
were  deliberately  omitted.  The  purpose  of  proceeding  in 
this  fashion  was  to  restrict  the  data  to  serious  crime. 

The  number  of  offences  in  each  community  was  then  divided 
by  the  population  of  that  community  and  the  resulting  ratio 
was  used  to  depict  the  crime  rate.  It  was  hoped  that  these 
statistics  could  have  been  examined  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  but,  because  of  a  number  of  transfers  to  and  from  the 
Detachments  involved,  it  was  felt  that  a  more  meaningful 
comparison  could  be  made  by  using  data  generated  while  the 
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police  officers  participating  in  this  research  were 
stationed  at  these  communities.  This  was  not  a  longitudinal 
study  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  lag  effects  was  avail* 
able. 

Actual  Solve  Ra  te 

The  number  of  criminal  offences  solved  are  also  scored 
monthly  for  Statistics  Canada.  The  totals  were  ca 
for  each  of  the  eighteen  Detachments  over  the  same 
month  period  and  divided  by  the  number  of  criminal 
which  were  committed.  The  resulting  ratio  depicts 
actual  solve  rate. 

Average  Performance  Ratings  of  Police  Personnel 

The  latest  R.C.M.P.  personnel  performance  rating  was 
obtained  for  each  member  who  formed  part  of  this  research. 

The  performance  ratings  were  summed  for  each  of  the  eighteen 
Detachments  and  divided  by  the  number  of  personnel  stationed 
at  each  location  in  order  to  obtain  an  average  performance 
rating  for  each  Detachment. 

Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime 

The  first  two  questions  in  Appendix  1,  designed  to 
measure  the  public's  perception  of  crime,  were  obtained 
from  a  similar  survey  conducted  in  Edmonton  (Alberta  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  the  Edmonton  Police  Commission,  1976,  p.2). 

All  of  the  items  in  the  questionnaires  were  measured 
using  Likert_type  scales.  The  scale  of  values  for  each 
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item  ranged  from  one  to  four,  one  to  five  or  one  to  six, 
dependent  upon  the  available  number  of  responses.  High 
values  indicate  a  high  degree  of  the  attribute  being 
measured;  in  this  case  the  crime  level  as  perceived  by  the 
pub  1 i c . 

After  the  values  for  responses  to  all  items  had  been 
listed  and  transferred  into  a  computer,  each  item  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  (Nie  et  a  1  . ,  1975, 

p.460)  across  the  eighteen  Detachments.  Those  items  which 
did  not  vary  across  Detachments  were  eliminated  from  fur¬ 
ther  study.  The  intent  of  the  research  was  to  compare  the 
relationships  between  variables  across  units  and,  if  an 
item  did  not  vary  across  Detachments,  it  would  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  comparative  analysis. 

At  the  0.01  level  of  significance  with  17  and  1200 
degrees  of  freedom,  a  univariate  F-rat?o  greater  than  2.00 
would  indicate  that  an  item  varied  across  all  Detachments. 
Those  with  an  F-ratio  less  than  2.00  were  therefore  elim¬ 
inated.  Item  2(c)  was  the  only  one  removed  through  this 
analysis.  Item  1(c)  was  arbitrarily  removed  because  it 
reflected  incidence  of  crime  in  Canada  while  the  intent  of 
this  paper  is  to  review  crime  in  the  community. 

The  values  for  the  remaining  items  were  then  subject¬ 
ed  to  principal  component  factor  analysis  with  varimax- 
factor  rotation  (Nie  etal.  ,  1975  >  PP*  468-51*0*  Factor 


analysis  identifies  those  items  which  are  closely  related 
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and  permits  their  rearrangement  into  a  smaller  set  of 
factors.  Table  1  illustrates  the  F-ratios  and  factor  matrix 
for  the  items  which  constitute  this  variable.  Only  one 
factor  emerges  and  it  will  be  given  the  same  designation  as 
the  dependent  variable.  The  following  items  form  this 
factor: 

Factor:  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime. 


1  . 


2. 


How  serious  is  the  crime  situation? 
a)  in  your  neighborhood, 
b  )  in  ___ _ . 

How  safe  do  you  (would  you)  feel  in  the  places 
1  i s  t  ed  below? 

a)  in  _  as  a  whole. 

b  )  in  your  home . 

d)  walking  alone  in  your  neighborhood  at  night. 

e)  in  downtown  _  during  the  day. 

f)  in  downtown  _  at  night. 

Factor  scores  were  constructed  by  multiplying  the 
item  values  which  make  up  this  factor  by  factor-score  co¬ 
efficients  and  summing  these  products.  The  factor-score  co¬ 
efficients  were  part  of  the  output  obtained  from  the  factor 
analysis  program.  By  utilizing  the  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences  (S.P.S.S.)  program  (Nie  et  a  1 . ,  1975  , 
p.^96),  a  mean  factor  score  for  each  factor  was  calculated 
for  each  of  the  eighteen  Detachments.  This  was  obtained  by 
summing  the  factor  scores  for  each  factor  at  each  location 
and  then  computing  the  mean.  These  mean  factor  scores  were 
then  subjected  to  correlation  analysis  across  the  eighteen 
Detachments  to  establish  the  relationships  between  all  of 


the  fa  cto  rs . 
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Public  Perception  of  Police  Service 

Questions  3  to  6  inclusive  and  8  in  Appendix  1  were 
also  obtained  from  the  Edmonton  survey  (Alberta  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  the  Edmonton  Police  Commission,  1976,  pp.3~M 
to  measure  this  variable. 

All  items  were  subjected  to  one-way  analysis  of 
variance  and  those  with  F-ratios  greater  than  the  critical 
value  are  shown  in  Table  2  together  with  the  factor  matrix. 
The  remaining  items  were  eliminated.  Two  factors  surfaced 
through  factor  analysis  and  were  labelled  as  Public 
Perception  of  Police  Behavior  and  Public  Perception  of 
Police  Performance.  The  largest  factor  loadings,  under¬ 
lined  in  Table  2,  indicate  the  items  which  were  used  as 
input  in  identifying  the  factors.  These  factors  and  their 
component  items  are: 

Factor:  Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior. 

3.  In  general,  how  favorable  do  you  feel  toward  the 

R.C.M. Police  in  _ ? 

4.  How  often  do  you  feel  the  R.C.M. Police  in  _ 

are: 

a)  courteous 

b)  fair 

c)  inefficient 

d)  competent 

e)  dishonest 

f )  unhelpful 

5.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  performance  of  the 

R.C.M. Police  in  the  following  areas? 

e)  treatment  of  the  general  public. 

Factor :  Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance. 

5.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  performance  of  the 

R.C.M. Police  in  the  following  areas? 


. 

' 
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a)  promptness  in  responding  to  calls. 

b)  enforcing  the  laws. 

c)  traffic  control. 

6.  Overall,  what  kind  of  job  do  you  feel  the  R.C.M. 
Police  do ? 

Mean  factor  scores  for  each  Detachment  were  then 
ca 1 cu 1  a  ted . 


Public  Perception  of  Pol  ? ce -Commu n i ty  Relations 

Items  sixteen  to  eighteen  inclusive  in  Appendix  1 
v/ere  used  to  measure  this  variable.  I  tern  16  was  obtained 
from  the  Edmonton  survey  (Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
the  Edmonton  Police  Commission,  1976,  p.7)  while  items  17 
and  18  were  constructed  specifically  for  this  research. 

All  items  were  retained  after  the  analysis  of  var¬ 
iance  revealed  F-ratios  greater  than  2.00.  Only  one  factor 
surfaced  during  factor  analysis  and  it  has  been  given  the 
same  label  as  this  variable.  The  items  which  constitute 
this  factor  are: 

Factor :  Public  Perception  of  Police-Community  Relations 

16.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  relations  between 

the  R.C.M. Police  and  the  public  in  _ ? 

17.  To  what  extent  do  the  members  of  the  R.C.M. Police 
stationed  in  your  area  participate  in  voluntary 
community  activities,  such  as  membership  in  ser¬ 
vice  clubs,  managing  or  coaching  minor  league 
hockey,  baseball  and  other  sports,  membership  in 
community  clubs,  churches,  etc.? 

18.  To  what  extent  does  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  your 
local  Detachment  participate  in  voluntary  commun¬ 
ity  activities  such  as  membership  in  service  clubs, 
managing  or  coaching  minor  league  hockey,  baseball 
and  other  sports,  membership  in  community  clubs, 
churches ,  etc. ? 


' 


. 


Table  3  illustrates  the  F-ratios  and  factor  matrix 
which  were  calculated.  Mean  factor  scores  for  each  unit 
were  also  computed. 


TABLE  3 

F-RATIOS  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  PUBLIC  PERCEPTION 
OF  POLICE-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  ITEMS 


1  tern 

Label 

F -Ra  t i o 

Factor  Name  and  Matrix 

Public  Perception  of 

Po 1  i  ce-C ommun i t y 

Re  1  a  t ions 

16 

Commu  n i t  y 

Re  1  at i on  s 

7.098 

0.407 

17 

Memb  e  r 

Participation 

4.643 

0.853 

18 

Commande  r 
Participation 

8.000 

0.833 

R.C .M. 

P  .  Members  1  Self 

Perception 

of  Effectiveness 

This  is  the  only  dependent  variable  which  is 
developed  from  data  generated  in  the  Appendix  2  O.uestion- 
naire.  I  terns  49  to  52  inclusive  were  designed  specifically 
for  th  i  s  study. 

The  values  for  items  in  Appendix  2  were  similarly 
subjected  to  one-way  analysis  of  variance.  With  17  and  160 
degrees  of  freedom,  the  critical  F-ratio  value  at  the  0.05 
level  of  significance  is  1.70.  Any  items  with  F-ratios 
below  this  critical  value  were  eliminated  because  they  did 
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not  vary  across  the  eighteen  Detachments.  All  four  items 
had  F-ratios  greater  than  the  critical  value  and  therefore 
none  were  discarded.  Factor  analysis  provided  only  one 
factor.  The  F-ratios  and  factor  matrix  are  illustrated  in 
Table  4.  Mean  factor  scores  for  each  unit  were  determined. 


TABLE  4 

F-RATIOS  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  R.C.M.P.  MEMBERS' 
SELF  PERCEPTION  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  ITEMS 


1  tern 

Label 

F -Ra  t  i  o 

Factor  Name  and  Matrix 

Members'  Perceived 
Effectiveness 

b  9 

Goa  1 

Ach i evemen  t 

2.118 

0.738 

50 

Solving  Crime 

5.029 

0.797 

51 

Vo  1 ume  of  Work 

5.031 

0.680 

52 

Ha  nd 1  i  n g 

Erne  rgenc i es 

2.084 

0.710 

The  factor  label  and  the  items  which  constitute  this 
factor  are: 

Factor:  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness. 

49.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  your  Detachment  in 
effectiveness?  How  well  does  it  do  at  achieving 
i  ts  goa 1 s ? 

50.  Overall  how  productive  are  members  of  your  Detach¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  solving  crime? 

51.  Overall  how  productive  are  members  of  your  Detach¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  volume  of  work  processed? 

52.  How  well  a  job  does  your  Detachment  do  in  dealing 
with  unexpected  emergencies? 


, 
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Operationalization  of  Independent  Variables 
Leadership 

Items  28  to  48  inclusive  in  Appendix  2  apply  to  the 
leadership  process.  Of  these  21  items,  7  were  adaptations 
from  Mott  (1972),  6  from  Franklin  (1975,  pp.  162-164)  and 
3  from  Reed  (1967,  pp.  534-535).  The  r  ema i n i ng  5  were 
constructed  specifically  for  this  study. 

One-way  analysis  of  variance  tests  were  performed  on 
the  values  of  the  leadership  items.  Those  with  F-ratios 
greater  than  the  critical  value  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The 
remainder  were  eliminated.  Four  factors  were  identified 
through  factor  analysis.  Factor  labels  were  derived  from 
the  items  which  showed  large  factor  loadings  and  are  under¬ 
lined  in  Table  5.  These  labels  and  their  component  items 


are: 

Factor: 

36. 


39. 


43. 


46. 


Technical  and  Administrative  Abilities  of  Comm¬ 
ander  . 

How  well  does  your  Unit  Commander  handle  the 
technical  side  of  his  job;  for  example,  general 
expertise,  knowledge  of  job,  technical  skills 
needed,  etc.? 

Overall,  ho w  well  does  your  Unit  Commander  handle 
the  administrative  side  of  his  job  -  planning  and 
scheduling  work,  indicating  clearly  when  work  is 
to  be  finished,  assigning  the  right  job  to  the 
right  person,  inspecting  and  following  up  on  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done,  etc.? 

To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  interact 
with  the  general  public  in  the  community  which 
you  police? 

In  general,  how  much  do  you  feel  that  your  Unit 
Commander  can  help  to  further  your  career  in  the 
R  .  C .M . P  .  ? 


. 
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48.  How  often  is  your  Unit  Commander  successful  in 

overcoming  restrictions  (such  as  policy  or  budget) 
in  getting  you  the  thing  you  need  in  your  job,  such 
as  equipment,  personnel,  etc.? 

Factor:  Members'  Perceived  Influence  on  Commander. 

38.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  personally  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  activities  and  decisions  of  your  Unit 
Commander  on  matters  that  are  of  concern  to  you? 

4l*  In  solving  job  problems,  does  your  Unit  Commander 
generally  ask  for  your  ideas  and  opinions? 

Factor:  General  Leadership  Qualities  of  Commander. 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31  . 


33. 


34. 


35. 


37. 


4C . 

42  . 


To  what  extent  is  your  Unit  Commander  willing  to 
listen  to  your  problems? 

To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  have  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  friendly  interest  in  the  personal  welfare 
and  problems  of  your  Detachment? 

How  much  does  your  Unit  Commander  encourage  people 
to  give  their  best  effort? 


To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  maintain 
high  standards  of  performance? 


To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  offer  new 
ideas  for  solving  job-related  problems? 


To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  encourage 
the  persons  who  work  for  him  to  work  as  a  team? 


To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  encourage 
people  who  work  for  him  to  exchange  opinions  and 
ideas? 


Do  you  feel  that  your  Unit  Commander  will  go  to 
bat  or  stand  up  for  you? 

How  much  confidence  and  trust  do  you  have  in  your 
Unit  Comma  n  de  r  ? 

How  well  does  your  Unit  Commander  handle  the  human 
relations  side  of  his  job;  for  example,  motivation 
of  subordinates,  giving  recognition  for  good  work, 
letting  people  know  where  they  stand,  etc.? 


. 


I 
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^5.  To  what  extent  is  your  Unit  Commander  fair  and 

reasonable  in  his  decisions  that  affect  your  work, 
regardless  of  whether  these  decisions  are  favor¬ 
able  to  you  or  not  ? 

Fac  tor :  Commanders'  Compliance  with  Organization  Policy. 

44.  How  closely  does  your  Unit  Commander  follow  estab¬ 
lished  policies  and  procedures? 

Mean  factor  scores  for  each  factor  at  each  Detach¬ 
ment  were  calculated. 

C  ommun  ?  ca  t  ?  o  n 

Questions  61  to  67  inclusive  from  Appendix  2  are  the 
communication  process  items.  Five  of  these  questions  were 
adaptations  from  Georgopoulos  and  Mann  (1962),  one  from  Mott 
(1972)  and  one  from  Likert  (1967). 

Those  items  remaining  in  the  study  after  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  are  shown  in  Table  6.  Factor  analysis 
yielded  three  factors  which  were  identified  and  labelled 
following  a  review  of  the  items  which  showed  heavy  loadings 
for  each  of  the  three  factors  and  are  underlined  in  Table 
6.  The  factor  labels  and  their  constituent  items  are: 

Factor:  Degree  of  Communication  with  Commander. 

63.  How  often  does  your  Unit  Commander  talk  to  you? 

c)  at  coffee  breaks,  etc. 

64.  How  often  do  you  talk  with  your  Unit  Commander 
about  each  of  the  following? 

a )  case  files. 

d)  improvement  in  job  satisfaction  or  morale. 

e)  about  community  events  or  happenings  outside 
the  office. 

Factor:  Degree  of  Positive  Information  Flow  Within  Unit. 

61.  To  what  extent  do  members  within  your  unit  exchange 
helpful  information  and  ideas? 


. 
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62,  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  kind  of 

communication  you  receive  from  your  Unit  Commander? 

65*  How  often  do  you  talk  with  other  members  of  your 
unit  about  each  of  the  following? 
b)  improvement  of  supervision. 

66.  Generally,  what  is  the  direction  of  information 
flow  within  your  unit? 

67.  When  formal  meetings  are  held  at  your  Detachment 
to  what  extent  are  the  views  of  all  members 
solicited  by  your  Unit  Commander? 

F actor :  Degree  of  Communication  on  Non-Work  Topics. 

65.  How  often  do  you  talk  with  other  members  of  your 
unit  about  each  of  the  following? 
f)  about  community  events  or  happenings  outside 
the  office. 

Mean  factor  scores  were  computed  for  each  factor  at 
each  of  the  eighteen  Detachments. 


Control 

I  terns  22  to  27  inclusive  in  Appendix  2  were 
designed  as  measures  of  control.  Three  were  modifications 
from  Patchen  (1970)  and  three  were  from  Bacharach  and  Aiken 
(1976).  Only  one  item  remained  in  the  study  after 
completion  of  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance  tests.  The 
F-ratio  will  be  found  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7 

F-RATIO  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  CONTROL  ITEM 


1  tern 

Label 

F-Ra t  i  0 

Factor  Name  and  Matrix 

Degree  of  Control  by 
Commander 

22 

Work  Inspection 

2.33k 

1  .000 

' 


. 
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This  factor  was  labelled  in  accordance  with  the 

content  of  the  sole  item  which  is  depicted  hereunder: 

Factor:  Degree  of  Control  by  Commander. 

22.  How  much  of  your  work  is  checked,  inspected  or 
reviewed  by  your  Unit  Commander? 

The  mean  factor  score  for  each  Detachment  was  also  calcu¬ 
lated. 

Con  f 1  i ct 

Items  68  to  73  inclusive  are  the  conflict  items 
from  the  questionnaire  in  Appendix  2.  One  was  adapted 
from  Franklin  (1975)  and  the  remainder  were  designed 
specifically  for  this  study. 

The  one-way  analysis  of  variance  tests  eliminated 
all  items  save  two  which  are  shown  in  Table  8.  Only  one 
factor  evolved  from  the  factor  analysis.  Its  label  and 
composition  are: 

Factor:  Degree  of  Conflict  Within  Unit. 

68.  To  what  extent  to  you  have  significant  unresolved 
differences  with  your  Unit  Commander? 

72.  How  well  do  members  of  your  Detachment  work 
together? 

Mean  factor  scores  were  calculated  for  each 
De  ta  chmen  t . 

Coor  d i na  t ion 

Items  99  to  1 04  inclusive  from  Appendix  2 
constitute  the  coordination  items.  Three  are  adaptations 
from  Mott  (1972)  and  one  is  from  Georgopoulos  and  Mann 


' 


. 
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TABLE  8 

F -RAT  1 0  S  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  CONFLICT  ITEMS 


1  tern 

Label 

F -Ra  t  i  0 

Factor 

Name  and  Matrix 

Degree 

Within 

of  Conflict 

Uni  t 

68 

D  i  f f erence  with 
Commander 

2.895 

0.773 

72 

V/orking  Together 

1 .897 

0.773 

(1962).  The  remaining  two  were  constructed  specifically  for 
this  research. 


The  items  which  were  found  to  vary  across 
Detachments  through  analysis  of  variance  tests  are  shown  in 
Table  3. 


TABLE  9 

F -  RAT  I  OS  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  COORDINATION  ITEMS 


1  t  em 

Label 

F -Ra  t  i 0 

Factor 

Name  and  Matrix 

Degree 

Within 

of  Coordination 

Un  i  t 

99 

Meshing 

Activities 

2.040 

0.789 

ICO 

Coordination 

2.931 

0.699 

101 

Timing 

Activities 

3.241 

0.687 

102 

Job  Planning 

2.001 

0.597 

104 

Group 

Discussion 

1.734 

0.530 

■  i 
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Only  one  factor  was  found  through  factor  analysis. 
Mean  factor  scores  were  determined  for  each  of  the 
eighteen  units.  The  factor  label  and  constituent  items  are 
Factor:  Degree  of  Coordination  Within  Unit. 

99.  How  wel  1  are  the  different  jobs  and  work 

activities  in  your  Detachment  geared  together  in 
the  direction  of  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
Detachment? 

100.  From  time  to  time,  problems  of  coordinating  work 
of  members  who  must  work  together  arise.  V/ hen 
they  arise  at  your  Detachment,  how  well  are  they 
hand  led? 

101.  To  what  extent  are  the  policing  activities  well 
timed  in  the  everyday  routine  of  the  Detachment? 

102.  How  well  planned  are  the  job  assignments  for  the 
members  of  your  Detachment? 

104.  To  what  extent  do  all  or  most  members  of  your 
unit  meet  together  to  discuss  problems? 

Coopera t  ion 

I  terns  12  to  20  inclusive  from  Appendix  2  provide 
measures  of  the  cooperation  items.  All  of  these  items, 
except  one  which  was  designed  for  this  study,  were 
adaptations  from  Franklin  (  1  975  ,  pp.  162-164)  . 

The  items  which  were  not  eliminated  through  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  testing  are  shown  in  Table  10  together 
with  the  F-ratios.  One  factor  emerged  from  factor  analysis. 

Mean  factor  scores  were  computed  for  each  of  the 
eighteen  Detachments.  The  items  which  comprise  the  single 
factor  and  the  factor  label  are: 


' 
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TABLE  10 

F-RATIOS  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  COOPERATION  ITEMS 


1  tern 

Label 

F - Ra  t  i  0 

Factor 

Name  and  Matrix 

Degree 
W i thin 

of  Cooperation 

Un  i  t 

12 

App  r  oa  chab 1 e 
Members 

1  ,$k9 

0.606 

1  5 

Provide  Help 

1  .  885 

0.619 

17 

E  n  cou  rag  emen t 

2.041 

0.712 

18 

Information 

Sharing 

2.681 

0.660 

19 

Confi dence 
and  Trust 

2.217 

0.693 

20 

Ass i stance 

2.382 

0.797 

Factor ;  Degree  of  Co-operation  Within  Unit. 

12.  How  friendly  and  easy  to  approach  are  the  persons 
in  your  Detachment? 

15.  To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  pro¬ 
vide  the  help  you  need  so  you  can  plan,  organize 
and  schedule  work  ahead  of  time? 

17*  How  much  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  encourage 
each  other  to  work  as  a  team? 

18.  To  what  extent  is  information  about  important 
events  and  situations  shared  within  your  Detachment? 

19.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  confidence  and  trust  in 
the  persons  in  your  Detachment? 

20.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  Detachment 
assist  each  other  when  assistance  is  required? 

Compet i t i on 


Item  21  from  Appendix  2  was  designed  specifically 


■ 

. 

• 

, 
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for  this  research  in  order  to  measure  competition  within 
Detachments.  Accordingly  it  constitutes  a  factor  for  the 
purpose  of  this  research: 

Factor:  Degree  of  Competition  Within  Unit. 

21.  What  degree  of  competition  do  you  feel  exists 
between  members  of  your  Detachment? 

Table  11  depicts  the  F-ratio.  The  mean  factor  score 
for  each  unit  was  also  computed. 


TABLE  11 

F -RAT  1 0  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  COMPETITION  ITEM 


1  tern 

Label 

F  -  Ra  t  i  o 

Factor 

Name  and  Matrix 

Deg  ree 

of  Competition 

Within 

Uni  t 

21 

C  omp  e  t i t i on 

1  .  8 AA 

1  .000 

Participation 

Items  92  and  98  inclusive  from  Appendix  2  are  the 
participation  items  in  this  study.  One  was  an  adaptation 
from  Likert  (1967)  and  the  remainder  were  designed 
specifically  for  this  research. 

All  but  one  of  the  items  were  eliminated  through 
analysis  of  variance  testing.  The  remaining  item  and  the 
factor  label  are: 

Factor:  Member  Participation  in  Decision  Making. 

92.  When  some  important  matter  comes  up  that  concerns 
me,  my  Unit  Commander  seeks  out  my  ideas  on  the 
question  before  a  decision  is  made. 


■ 
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A  mean  factor  score  was  computed  for  each  Detachment. 
Table  12  illustrates  the  F-ratio  for  this  item. 

TABLE  12 


F-RATIO  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  PARTICIPATION  ITEM 


1  tern 

Label 

F -Ra  t  i  0 

Factor  Name  and  Matrix 

Member  Participation 
in  Decision  Making 

92 

C  omma  nd e  r 
Seeks  1 deas 

2.682 

1  .  000 

Goa  1 

Clarity 

Items  56  to 

59  inclusive 

from  Appendix  2  are  design- 

ed  to 

measure  Goal 

Clarity.  All 

were  constructed  specifi- 

ca  1  1  y 

for  this  study.  Those  items  which  were  found  to  vary 

across  Detachments 

are  shown  in 

Table  13. 

TABLE  13 

F -RAT  1  OS  AND 

FACTOR  MATRIX 

-  GOAL  CLARITY  ITEMS 

1  tern 

Label 

F  -  Ra  t  i  0 

Factor  Name  and  Matrix 

Degree  of  Goal  Clarity 

57 

Objectives 

Identified 

5.292 

0.^72 

58 

Objectives 

Explained 

2.63^ 

0 . 896 

5S 

Pe  rf ormance 
Lev  e  1 

Identified 

2.501 

0.83^ 

. 
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A  mean  factor  score  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  eighteen 
uni t  s . 

Group  Characteristics 

Items  53,  51 * * * 5 6*  and  105  to  109  inclusive  from  Append¬ 
ix  2  were  constructed  specifically  for  this  study.  One-way 
analysis  of  variance  testing  showed  that  none  of  these 
items  varied  across  Detachments  and  they  were  all  elimin¬ 
ated  accordingly. 

Job  Sa  t i sf act  ion 

Items  1  to  11  inclusive  from  Appendix  2  were  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  job  satisfaction.  These  are  general 
questions  which  were  constructed  to  measure  the  various 
aspects  of  job  satisfaction. 

All  but  two  of  these  items  were  eliminated  through 
analysis  of  variance  testing.  They  formed  one  factor 

through  factor  analysis  which  was  labelled  as  shown  here¬ 
under: 

Factor:  Satisfaction  with  Commander  and  Co-workers. 

5.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  Unit 

Commander? 

6.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  fellow  co-workers? 

A  mean  factor  score  was  calculated  for  each  of 
the  eighteen  Detachments.  The  F-ratios  and  factor  matrix 
are  illustrated  in  Table  14. 


■ 


, 
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TABLE  14 

F -RAT  I  OS  AND  FACTOR  MATRIX  -  JOB  SATISFACTION  ITEMS 


1  tern 

Label 

F - Ra  t  i  0 

Factor  Name  and  Matrix 

Satisfaction  with 
Commander  and 

Co  -wo  r  ker  s 

5 

Sa  t  i  s f  a  ct  i  on 
with  Comma  nde  r 

6.732 

0.729 

6 

Satisfaction 
with  Co -wor ke  rs 

1.813 

0.729 

Stress 

I  terns  74  to  91  in  Appendix  2  were  designed 
specifically  for  this  research  in  order  to  measure  stress. 
The  stress  items  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  part 
was  constructed  to  measure  the  degree  of  stress  caused  by 
defined  situations  while  the  second  part  determined  the 
frequency  with  which  these  situations  occurred. 

One-way  analysis  of  variance  testing  revealed  that 
the  degree  of  stress  caused  by  defined  situations  did  not 
vary  significantly  over  the  eighteen  Detachment* 

Differences  were  apparent  across  units  in  the  frequency  of 
occurrences.  Table  15  portrays  the  items  with  F-ratios 
which  exceed  the  critical  value.  These  values  refer  solely 
to  the  frequency  aspect  of  the  items  and  not  to  degree  of 
stress  from  the  type  of  situation. 

Five  factors  were  identified  through  factor 

Those  items  which  showed  heavy  loadings  for  each 


analysis. 
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of  these  factors  are  identified  in  Table  15  through  under¬ 
lining  of  the  loadings  in  the  factor  matrix.  Factor  labels 
were  derived  from  a  study  of  these  items.  The  labels  and 
component  items  are: 

Fa_ctor_:  Stress  from  Job-Related  Situations  in  Public. 

77.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  handle  an  investiga¬ 
tion  in  which  there  is  serious  injury  or  fatality? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

78.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  deal  with  obnoxious, 
intoxicated  people  in  public? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

81.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  tolerate  verbal 
abuse  in  public? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

Factor:  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload. 

7b.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  when  there 
are  not  sufficient  resources  to  do  all  the  work 
which  must  be  done? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

85.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  workload  is  too 
heavy  to  cope  with? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

Factor:  Interpersonal  Stress  Within  Unit. 

76.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  if  there 
are  personality  conflicts  between  members? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

86.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  get  along  with  the  Unit  Commander? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

Factor:  Stress  from  Involvement  with  Violence. 


. 
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79. 

89. 

91  . 

Factor 

82. 


83. 


84. 


87. 

90. 


How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  use  firearms  in  the 
course  of  duty? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  become  involved  in 
physical  violence  with  an  offender? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  enter  licensed  prem¬ 
ises  to  break  up  fights,  disturbances  or  quarrels? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

Stress  from  Uncontrollable  Situations. 


How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  when  all 
efforts  to  solve  a  continuing  series  of  serious 
offences  are  unsuccessful? 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  resources  such  as 
doctors,  ambulances,  etc.  are  not  available  when 
needed? 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  presentation  of 
a  case  by  the  prosecutor  is  poor  and  this  leads  to 
a  dismissal  of  the  charge? 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 


How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  many  frivolous  com¬ 
plaints  are  lodged  against  members  by  the  public? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 


How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  you  are  called  to 
investigate  domestic  quarrels,  eg.,  fights  between 
husband  and  wife? 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 


Mean  factor  scores  were  calculated  for  each  factor 


at  each  of  the  eighteen  Detachments. 
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Relationships  Between  Factors 

The  mean  factor  scores  for  all  factors  across  the 
eighteen  Detachments  were  subjected  to  correlation  analysis 
using  the  S.P.S.S.  (Nie  et  al.,  1975,  pp.  276-288)  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  program.  This  provided  the 
correlation  between  all  pairs  of  factors,  both  dependent 
and  independent. 

The  independent  and  dependent  factors  which  were 
developed  in  this  study  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

Other  Questionnaire  Items 

Data  from  questions  7,  9  through  15  and  19  through 
23  in  Appendix  1  were  not  utilized  in  this  research. 

Question  55  from  Appendix  2  was  used  solely  to  group 
Detachments  for  additional  tests  in  this  research.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  between  the  eighteen 
units  when  data  from  Question  60  of  Appendix  2  was  analyzed. 

The  small  number  of  questionnaires  to  Unit  Command¬ 
ers,  namely  18,  did  not  permit  analysis  of  variance  across 
units  or  other  meaningful  statistical  examination.  When 
data  from  the  member  questionnaires  were  analyzed  it 
appeared  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  including  the 
information  received  from  commanders.  For  these  reasons, 
no  further  use  of  this  information  was  made  in  this  study. 

Environmental  Effects 

The  eighteen  communities  chosen  for  this  study 
possessed  different  characteristics  which  made  each  a 
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unique  entity.  These  environmental  or  ecological  differ¬ 
ences  could  have  a  significant  influence  on  one  or  more  of 
the  variables  under  examination  in  this  research.  These 
differences  were  identified  and  statistical  analysis 
conducted  to  determine  whether  environmental  character¬ 
istics  had  any  effect  on  the  variables. 

The  following  categories  were  identified  together 
with  the  number  of  communities  (Detachments)  in  each  group: 

1.  High  native  population  (5). 

2.  Population  over  15,000  (5). 

3.  Bedroom  communities  (5). 

k.  Fast  growth  communities  (3). 

5.  Small  rural  communities  (10). 

6.  Detachments  with  municipal  duties  only  (5). 

7.  Detachments  with  M.B.O.  programs  ( *0  . 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  whether  or  not  environmental 
attributes  had  exerted  influence,  the  relationships  between 
pairs  of  factors  were  studied  using  the  S.P.S.S.  (Nie 
et  a  1  . ,  1  375  ,  PP*  373"383)  regression  analysis  program  with 
the  introduction  of  dummy  variables  and  slope  shifters. 

Each  relationship  to  a  dependent  factor  with  a  correlation 
coefficient  greater  than  ±0.^+0  was  examined  through 
regression  analysis  by  comparing  the  relationship  for  each 
type  of  category  with  that  of  the  population  consisting  of 
eighteen  communities. 

The  eighteen  communities  were  also  segregated  into 
four  mutually  exclusive  groups  based  upon  environmental 
differences.  These  categories  and  the  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  in  each  group  are  outlined  hereunder: 
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1.  High  native  population  (5). 

2.  Bedroom  communities  (5). 

3.  Fast  growth  communities  (3). 

4.  Rural  communities  (5). 

The  mean  factor  scores  for  each  independent  factor  at  each 
of  the  eighteen  Detachments  were  subjected  to  a  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  and  an  a  posteriori  comparison  of 
pairs  of  group  means  using  the  S tu den t -Newma n -Keu 1 s 
procedure.  Each  of  the  four  categories  constituted  a  group 
for  the  purpose  of  this  test.  This  test  was  designed  to 
indicate  whether  there  were  significant  differences  between 
the  means  for  each  of  the  eight  dependent  factors  across 
the  four  groups  of  communities. 

Characteristics  of  Effectiveness 

Mean  factor  scores  for  all  dependent  and  independent 
factors  were  subjected  to  an  a  posteriori  contrast  test  in 
conjunction  with  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  (Nie  e t  a  1  ♦  , 
1975,  pp.  422-433).  Through  this  comparison  of  group  means, 
homogenous  subsets  of  group  means  were  identified  which 
indicated  those  Detachments  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
ratings  for  each  factor.  These  results  were  used  to 
identify  Detachments  whose  effectiveness  was  relatively 
high  or  low.  The  ratings  for  the  eight  dependent  factors 
were  used  to  assess  effectiveness.  The  independent  factors 
for  the  units  so  identified  were  then  examined  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether  predictors  of  good  or  poor 
performance  were  evident. 


. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

In  this  chapter,  the  factor  interrelationships  will 
be  identified  and  their  explanations  explored.  Detachments 
will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  relative  effectiveness 
and  an  examination  made  of  properties  which  attach  to  good 
and  poor  performance.  Influences  which  environmental 
characteristics  exert  on  organizational  effectiveness  will 
also  be  rev i ewed . 

The  items  designed  to  measure  the  degree  of 
decentralization  of  work,  rank  structure  and  span  of  control 
were  found  not  to  vary  across  the  eighteen  Detachments  when 
examined  through  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance.  This 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  these  organizational  aspects 
were  constant  over  all  Detachments. 

Factor  Interrelationships 

Pearson  product -moment  correlations  were  calculated 
to  establish  the  relationships  between  all  of  the  factors 
shown  in  Figure  2.  The  mean  factor  scores  for  each  factor 
at  each  Detachment  formed  the  data  input  for  this  analysis. 
Exceptions  were  the  data  for  actual  crime  rate,  actual 
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solve  rate  and  average  performance  rating.  The  real  values 
rather  than  mean  factor  scores,  were  utilized.  These 
correlations  will  be  examined  in  two  groups.  The  first 
deals  with  the  interrelationships  between  dependent  factors 
The  second  relates  to  correlations  between  dependent  and 
independent  factors. 

Dependent  Factor  Correlations 
The  Pearson  p rod uct -momen t  correlation  coefficients 
between  dependent  factors  are  shown  in  Table  16. 

Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness 

This  factor  was  found  to  be  positively  correlated 
with  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  (0.47)  and  Actual 
Solve  Rate  (0.60)  and  negatively  correlated  to  Public 
Perception  of  Police  Behavior  (-0.45)  and  Public  Perception 
of  Pol  ice  Performance  (-0.47)  .  A1  1  other  dependent  factor 
correlations  with  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  were 
weak,  each  explaining  less  than  1 6%  of  the  total  variance. 

The  strong  relationship  with  the  Actual  Solve  Rate 
would  indicate  policemen  evaluate  their  own  performance 
relative  to  success  in  solving  crime.  A  weak  correlation 
with  Actual  Crime  Rate  suggests  they  do  not  consider  crime 
prevention  accomplishments  in  the  same  light. 

The  R.C.M.P.  members,  who  evaluated  their 
performance  highly,  were  stationed  in  communities  where  the 
public  perceived  a  higher  degree  of  incidence  of  crime.  The 
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public  in  these  locations  gave  poorer  evaluations  of  police 
behavior  and  performance.  The  latter  perceptions  appear  to 
be  related  to  the  public's  view  of  the  incidence  of  crime. 

A  strong  correlation  was  found  between  Actual  Crime  Rate 
and  Actual  Solve  Rate  (0.5*0  which  indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  crime  solved  increases  with  the  crime  level. 
This  was  expected  for  two  reasons.  A  higher  incidence  of 
crime  provides  more  opportunities  for  policemen  to  identify 
and  charge  offenders.  It  is  generally  found  that  an 
individual  or  a  group  of  persons  commit  several  offences 
within  a  community  which  has  a  high  crime  rate.  The 
apprehension  of  a  single  person  may,  in  these  circumstances, 
result  in  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of  crimes. 

This  would  suggest  that  correlations  between 
Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  and  the  factors  measuring 
Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime,  Public  Perception  of 
Police  Behavior  and  Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance 
may  not  arise  from  direct  relationships.  The  latter  three 
factors  are  closely  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  Actual 
Crime  Rate.  This  connection  with  the  Actual  Crime  Rate 
together  with  the  high  correlation  between  the  Actual  Crime 
Rate  and  Actual  Solve  Rate  may  influence  the  correlations 
with  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness. 

Partial  correlations  were  performed  to  test  this 
premise.  Controlling  for  Actual  Crime  Rate  and  Actual 
Solve  Rate,  first  order  partial  correlation  coefficients 
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were  obtained  for  the  relationships  between  Members' 
Perceived  Effectiveness  and: 

(1)  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime. 

(2)  Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior. 

(3)  Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance. 

Controlling  for  Actual  Crime  Rate,  the  partial  correlation 
coefficients  were:  (l)  0.29,  (2)  -0.31,  (3)  -0.35. 
Controlling  for  Actual  Solve  Rate,  the  coefficients  were: 
(l)  0.39,  (2)  -0.1 8 ,  (3)  -0. 45.  All  but  one  of  these 
correlations  are  weak. 

This  supports  the  premise  that  the  relationships 
between  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  and  factors  (1)  to 
(3)  were  tied  to  the  level  of  crime  in  the  community. 


Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime 

Positive  correlations  were  found  between  this 
factor  and  Actual  Crime  Rate  (0.74)  and  Members'  Perceived 
Effectiveness  (0.47)  while  there  were  negative  correlations 
with  Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior  (-0.50)  and 
Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance  (-0.52).  All 
remaining  correlations  with  dependent  factors  were  weak. 

It  is  apparent  that  community  residents  view  crime 
levels  realistically.  When  the  Actual  Crime  Rate  and  the 
Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  are  high,  the  public  have  a 
more  critical  perception  of  police  behavior  and  performance 


The  public  were  expected  to  view  police  service  relative  to 
the  incidence  of  crime  and  therefore  this  outcome  was 
anticipated.  The  relationship  with  Members'  Perceived 
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Effectiveness  was  analyzed  previously. 

Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior 

Negative  correlations  were  found  between  this  factor 
and  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  (-0.45),  Public 
Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  (-0.50),  Actual  Crime  Rate 
(-0.53)  and  Actual  Solve  Rate  (-0.55).  All  other  correla¬ 
tions  with  dependent  factors  were  weak. 

The  public  evaluation  of  police  behavior  was  more 
critical  in  communities  where  crime  levels  were  higher. 
Residents  probably  feel  that  the  police  are  not  discharging 
their  responsibilities  adequately.  In  high  crime  areas,  the 
police  are  involved  more  frequently  in  verbal  and  physical 
confrontation.  The  perception  of  police  behavior  is  simi¬ 
larly  influenced  by  environmental  characteristics.  It  will 
be  shown  later  in  this  paper  that  communities  with  high 
native  populations  or  high  growth  rates  view  police  behavior 
less  favorably  than  bedroom  communities.  Consequently,  the 
results  of  this  analysis  were  to  be  expected. 

The  negative  correlation  between  Public  Perception 
of  Police  Behavior  and  Actual  Solve  Rate  requires 
explanation.  Intuitively,  one  would  expect  a  strong 
positive  correlation.  If  the  police  were  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  solving  crime,  the  public  would  be  expected  to  view 
police  behavior  in  a  favorable  light.  Two  possible 
explanations  surface.  The  more  probable  one  is  that  the 
public  are  generally  unaware  of  the  outcomes  of  police 
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investigations.  If  an  individual  registers  a  complaint, 
policy  requires  that  he  be  advised  of  the  investigation 
results.  Only  the  results  of  very  major  cases  are  reported 
in  the  media.  Accordingly,  the  majority  of  community 
residents  would  be  unaware  of  success  or  failure  rates  in 
their  local  police  department.  They  would  probably  judge 
the  police  on  occurrence  of  crime  rather  than  on  the  solve 
rate.  The  Actual  Solve  Rate  is  highly  correlated  with  the 
Actual  Crime  Rate  which  contributes  to  the  negative  correla¬ 
tion  between  perceived  pol ice  behavior  and  the  solve  rate. 
This  is  supported  by  partial  correlation  analysis.  When  the 
Actual  Crime  Rate  is  controlled  for,  the  correlation  between 
Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior  and  Actual  Solve  Rate 
is  reduced  to  -0.365.  The  second  explanation  is  that  police¬ 
men,  who  achieve  high  solve  rates,  demonstrate  behavior 
which  is  viewed  negatively  by  residents.  V/h  i  1  e  this  may  be 
true  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  generalize  this 
premise  over  all  police  units. 

The  relationship  with  Members'  Perceived 
Effectiveness  was  analyzed  previously. 

Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance 

The  analysis  revealed  negative  correlations  between 
this  factor  and  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  (-0.A7), 
Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  (-0.52)  and  Actual 
Crime  Rate  (-0.48) .  All  other  correlations  with  dependent 
factors  were  weak.  The  relation  to  Members'  Perceived 
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Effectiveness  was  discussed  previously. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  public  would  evaluate 
police  performance  more  critically  if  crime  levels  in  a 
community  were  higher.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  test 
results. 

Public  Perception  of  P o 1 ? ce -C ommu n 1 ty  Relations 

This  factor  was  positively  correlated  to  the  Actual 
Solve  Rate  (0.50).  All  other  correlations  with  dependent 
factors  were  weak.  This  relationship  suggests  that  greater 
success  is  achieved  from  investigative  efforts  when  the 
police  have  established  good  rapport  with  community  resi¬ 
dents.  The  number  of  contacts  in  the  community  would  be 
relatively  larger  and  public  cooperation  with  the  police 
would  no  doubt  be  encouraged.  This  should  enhance  the 
solution  of  crime. 

It  was  expected  that  a  strong  correlation  would 
exist  between  this  factor  and  Public  Perception  of  Police 
Behavior  or  Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance.  Both 
failed  to  materialize.  This  may  indicate  that  the  public 
evaluate  police  behavior  and  performance  apart  from  any 
influence  which  might  result  from  police  participation  in 
community  affairs. 

Actual  Crime  Rate 

This  factor  is  positively  correlated  with  Public 
Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  (0.7*0  and  Actual  Solve  Rate 
(0.54)  and  negatively  correlated  with  Public  Perception  of 
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Police  Behavior  (-0.53)  and  Public  Perception  of  Police 
Performance  (-0.^8).  As  discussed  previously,  these  were 
the  anticipated  results.  All  other  correlations  with 
dependent  factors  were  weak. 


Actual  Solve  Rate 

It  was  found  that  this  factor  was  positively 
correlated  with  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  (0.60), 
Public  Perception  of  Po 1 i ce- Comm un i ty  Relations  (0.50)  and 
Actual  Crime  Rate  (0.5*0.  It  was  negatively  correlated  with 
Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior  (-0.55).  Correlations 
with  the  remaining  independent  factors  were  weak. 

The  stronger  correlations  were  analyzed  previously. 

A  very  weak  relation  to  Public  Perception  of  Police 
Performance  supports  the  earlier  finding  that  residents  of 
a  community  evaluate  performance  according  to  crime  levels 
rather  than  success  in  investigations. 


Average  Performance  Rating 

All  correlations  with  other  dependent  factors  were 
weak.  The  strongest  of  these  were  found  to  be  with  Members' 
Perceived  Effectiveness  and  Actual  Solve  Rate  which  one 
would  intuitively  anticipate. 

S umma  r y 

The  general  public  is  aware  of  the  crime  level  in  a 
community.  Residents  perceive  police  performance  and 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  crime  level  rather  than  the 
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achievements  of  police  in  solving  crime.  Police  success  in 
solving  crime  is  directly  related  to  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  community.  The  police  view  their  own  effectiveness 
in  terms  of  the  solve  rate  rather  than  prevention  of  crime. 
The  end  result  is  that  pol  ice  evaluate  their  performance 
highly  when  they  are  successful  in  solving  crime  while  the 
public  rate  police  performance  lower  because  of  the  high 
crime  rate  in  existence  when  solve  rates  are  high. 


Depe n d en t - I n d ep en d en t  Factor  Correlations 
The  Pearson  p rod uc t -momen t  correlation  coefficients 
between  the  dependent  factors  and  the  independent  factors 
are  illustrated  in  Table  17« 


Members1  Perceived  Effectiveness 

This  factor  was  positively  correlated  with  Stress 
from  Involvement  with  Violence  (0.53)  and  negatively 
correlated  with  Stress  from  Uncontrollable  Situations 
(-0.48).  Correlations  with  the  remaining  independent  fac¬ 
tors  were  wea  k . 

The  relation  with  stress  from  violence  has  at  least 
two  possible  explanations.  The  police  may  assess  their  own 
performance  more  positively  if  they  find  themselves 
frequently  involved  in  violent  situations.  On  the  other 
hand,  stress  was  found  to  be  positively  correlated  with 
crime  levels.  The  higher  incidence  of  crime  with  attendant 
higher  solve  rates  has  been  shown  to  be  correlated  with 
Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness.  The  correlation  between 
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this  factor  and  Stress  from  Involvement  with  Violence  could 
therefore  be  influenced  by  crime  and  solve  rates  with  no 
direct  connection  to  stress.  To  test  this,  a  partial 
correlation  analysis  was  conducted.  When  Actual  Crime  Rate 
was  control  led  for,  the  correlation  between  Members' 
Perceived  Effectiveness  and  Stress  from  Involvement  with 
Violence  was  0.43.  When  Actual  Solve  Rate  was  controlled 
for,  the  correlation  was  0.45.  This  suggests  a  direct 
connection  between  involvement  in  violence  and  the  pol ice 
perception  of  their  effectiveness. 

The  negative  relationship  with  Stress  from 
Uncontrollable  Situations  might  be  tied  into  the  composition 
of  personnel  at  the  eighteen  Detachments.  Those  who  possess 
a  high  degree  of  self  confidence  may  not  experience  the  same 
degree  of  stress  from  uncontrollable  situations  and  may  in 
fact  control  circumstances  which  those  lacking  self 
confidence  may  be  unable  to.  This  theory  is  provided  some 
support  by  the  negative  correlation  found  between  Stress 
from  Uncontrollable  Situations  and  Average  Performance  Rat¬ 
ing  (-0.59).  Those  members  whose  performance  had  been  rated 
relatively  lower  by  superiors  experienced  higher  degrees  of 
stress  when  in  uncontrollable  situations.  Self  confidence 
is  always  evaluated  in  performance  assessments.  Those  with 
lower  performance  ratings  may  not  score  as  highly  in  this 
area.  Such  a  deficiency  may  contribute  to  increased  stress 
when  these  police  officers  encounter  situations  they  per- 
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ceive  to  be  beyond  their  control.  Police  officers  who 
receive  superior  ratings  generally  speaking  are  better 
equipped  to  handle  stress  and  are  quick  to  perceive  that 
their  performance  is  above  average.  Other  explanations  for 
this  relationship  could  not  be  found. 


Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime 

This  factor  was  found  to  be  positively  correlated 
with  Stress  from  Job-Related  Situations  in  Public  (0.49), 
Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  (0.72)  and  Stress  from 
Involvement  with  Violence  (0.48).  It  was  negatively 
correlated  with  Members'  Perceived  Influence  on  Commander 
(-0.4*0.  These  relationships  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 
Correlations  with  all  other  independent  factors  were  weak. 

The  three  stress  factors  are  related  directly  to 
the  perceived  level  of  crime  in  the  community.  Strong 
correlations  were  also  found  between  these  three  factors 
and  the  Actual  Crime  Rate.  It  could  be  projected  that  the 
degree  of  stress  experienced  by  the  police  influences 
perceptions  of  the  public  relative  to  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  community.  The  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime 
would  thus  be  effected  by  the  Actual  Crime  Rate  and  the 
three  stress  factors. 

An  explanation  for  the  relationship  with  Members' 
Perceived  Influence  on  Commander  is  difficult  to  develop. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  public  would  view  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  a  different  manner  contingent  upon 
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Figure  3.  Correlations  with  Public  Perceived 
Incidence  of  Crime. 
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the  degree  of  influence  police  officers  exercise  vis  a  vis 
their  Detachment  Commanders.  This  is  supported  by  the 
correlation  between  the  Actual  Crime  Rate  and  Public 
Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime.  Members’  Perceived  Influence 
on  Commander  is  positively  correlated  with  Public  Perception 
of  Police  Behavior  ( 0 . 5 *0  and  Public  Perception  of  Police 
Performance  (0.44).  These  relationships  were  expected.  The 
negative  relationships  shown  previously  between  perceived 
crime  levels  and  perception  of  police  behavior  and  perfor¬ 
mance  would  therefore  probably  account  for  the  negative 
correlation  between  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  and 
Members'  Perceived  Influence  on  Commander.  This  is 
supported  by  partial  correlation  analysis.  When  Public 
Perception  of  Police  Behavior  and  Police  Performance  are 
controlled  for,  the  correlations  between  Public  Perceived 
Incidence  of  Crime  and  Members'  Perceived  Influence  on 
Commander  are  reduced  to  -0.23  and  -0.27  respectively. 

As  crime  levels  increase  together  with  the  attendant 
stress  levels,  a  Detachment  Commander  may  be  disposed  to 
become  more  authoritarian  in  his  operation  of  the  Detachment. 
Although  there  is  no  strong  correlation  with  Actual  Crime 
Rate,  the  explanation  is  a  plausible  one. 

Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior 

Analysis  revealed  this  factor  to  be  positively 
correlated  with  Members'  Perceived  Influence  on  Commander 
(0.54),  Stress  from  Uncontrollable  Situations  (0.42), 
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Degree  of  Cooperation  within  Unit  (0.41)  and  Member 
Participation  in  Decision  Making  ( 0 .  53) •  It  was  negatively 
correlated  with  Stress  from  Job-Related  Situations  in  Public 
(-0.64)  and  Stress  from  Involvement  with  Violence  (-0.52). 
These  relationships  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  Correla¬ 
tions  with  other  independent  factors  were  weak. 

The  correlation  matrix  for  independent  factors 
yielded  strong  correlations  between  Members'  Perceived 
Influence  on  Commander,  Degree  of  Cooperation  within  Unit 
and  Member  Participation  in  Decision  Making.  These  factors 
reflect  interpersonal  relations  among  police  officers 
stationed  at  a  Detachment.  The  correlation  of  these  factors 
with  Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior  suggests  that 
local  residents  are  influenced  in  their  views  by  one  aspect 
of  leadership  exhibited  by  Detachment  Commanders  and  the 
cooperative  atmosphere  which  prevails  at  a  Detachment.  If 
the  police  are  cooperative  by  nature,  they  would  probably 
display  this  trait  when  interacting  with  the  general  public. 
It  would  therefore  be  expected  that  these  attributes  would 
influence  public  opinion  about  police  behavior. 

The  correlations  with  two  stress  factors  were 
negative  while  one  was  positive.  The  negative  ones  pertain 
to  Stress  from  Job-Related  Situations  in  Public  and  Stress 
from  Involvement  in  Violence.  Because  both  arise  from 
situations  which  require  the  police  to  react  either 
physically  or  verbally  when  confronted,  it  was  anticipated 
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that  residents  would  be  more  critical  of  police  behavior  in 
locations  where  this  type  of  occurrence  was  more  prevalent. 
Another  explanation,  which  may  be  complementary,  arises  from 
the  negative  correlation  between  the  public  view  of  police 
behavior  and  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  community.  It 
has  been  shown  that  stress  is  directly  related  to  crime 
levels  and  thus  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  stress  and  the 
public  view  of  police  behavior  would  be  strongly  correlated. 

The  relationship  between  Public  Perception  of  Police 
Behavior  and  Stress  from  Uncontrollable  Situations  is  more 
difficult  to  explain.  It  was  argued  previously  that  police 
officers  with  certain  personal  characteristics  may  experi¬ 
ence  a  higher  degree  of  stress  when  confronted  with 
situations  they  cannot  control.  It  was  found  they  had 
lower  performance  ratings  and  it  was  suggested  they 
possessed  lower  levels  of  self  confidence.  This  type  of 
policeman  would  probably  be  less  aggressive  and  accordingly 
local  residents  would  assess  this  type  of  behavior  more 
positively  than  that  of  aggressive  individuals.  The  type  of 
stress  arising  from  uncontrollable  situations  is  inherently 
different  from  stress  arising  from  work  situations  or 
violence.  The  public  may  well  sympathize  with  a  policeman 
who  is  frustrated  by  court  decisions,  a  poor  prosecutor,  the 
inability  to  obtain  ambulance  services  at  a  bad  accident, 
and  similar  uncontrollable  situations.  This  theory  is 
supported  by  many  respondents  to  the  survey  of  local  resi 
dents  who  wrote  addendums  to  the  questionnaires  suggesting 
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the  policeman's  lot  would  be  a  better  one  if  more  support 
was  received  from  the  courts  and  politicians.  The  public 
who  view  the  police  in  these  difficult  situations  may 
therefore  evaluate  police  behavior  in  a  more  favorable  light 
because  of  a  sympathetic  attitude. 

Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance 

Positive  correlations  were  found  between  this  factor 
and  Degree  of  Control  by  Commander  (0.45),  Members' 

Perceived  Influence  on  Commander  (0.44),  and  Member  Partici¬ 
pation  in  Decision  Making  (0.54).  Negative  correlations 
existed  with  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  (-0.48)  and 
Stress  from  Involvement  with  Violence  (-0.45).  These  are 
depicted  in  Figure  5.  Correlations  with  the  other  indepen¬ 
dent  factors  were  weak. 

The  connection  with  degree  of  control  might  be 
accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  actions  of  a 
Detachment  Commander  in  ensuring  that  all  complaints  are 
promptly  attended  to,  investigations  are  completed  on  a 
timely  basis  and  complainants  receive  feedback  of  the 
results  within  a  reasonable  time  frame.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  there  are  very  weak  correlations  between  Degree  of 
Control  by  Commander  and  the  Actual  Crime  and  Solve  Rates. 
This  suggests  higher  degrees  of  control  do  not  necessarily 
enhance  crime  prevention  and  detection.  Better  control  may 
contribute  to  a  projection  of  good  performance  by  requiring 
compliance  with  proper  procedures. 
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Figure  5.  Correlations  with  Public  Perception 
of  Police  Performance. 
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Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance  is  also 
related  to  Members'  Perceived  Influence  on  Commander  and 
Member  Participation  in  Decision  Making.  The  latter  two 
were  shown  previously  to  be  highly  correlated.  In  the 
discussion  of  relationships  between  the  independent  factors 
and  public  perception  of  police  behavior,  the  impact  of 
police  conduct  on  the  manner  in  which  residents  view 
police  service  was  considered.  These  comments  may  also  be 
applied  here.  The  public  may  base  their  perceptions  more 
on  the  personal  deportment  of  the  police  officers  stationed 
in  their  community  than  on  the  actual  performance  of  the 
De  ta  chmen  t . 

The  negative  correlations  with  the  two  stress 
factors  were  expected.  There  are  two  aspects  to  the 
explanation  of  these  relationships.  First,  crime  rates  are 
positively  related  to  stress  and  inversely  related  to  public 
perception  of  police  performance.  Stress  is  expected  to  be 
high  when  crime  levels  are  high.  When  crime  levels  are 
high,  the  public  view  police  performance  more  critically. 
Secondly,  members  who  experience  higher  degrees  of  stress 
may  project  an  image  of  poorer  performance  to  community 
residents.  When  a  higher  degree  of  violence  is  experienced 
in  a  community,  the  general  public  are  generally  aware  of 
its  existence  and  it  would  be  expected  this  would  lead  them 
to  view  police  performance  more  critically. 
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Public  Perception  of  Police-Community  Relations 

This  factor  was  found  to  be  negatively  correlated 
with  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  ( - 0 . 5 8 )  and  positively 
correlated  with  Degree  of  Coordination  within  Unit  (0.40). 

The  correlations  with  the  remaining  independent  factors 
were  weak. 

The  relationship  with  stress  from  excessive  workloads 
could  be  caused  by  one  or  more  influences.  The  police 
stationed  at  the  unit  might  be  so  involved  in  their  work 
that  they  do  not  find  time  to  participate  significantly  in 
community  affairs.  Communities  with  higher  crime  levels 
and  attendant  higher  stress  from  workload  may  possess 
characteristics  which  deter  the  police  from  participation  in 
local  activities.  The  side  effects  of  stress  itself  may 
condition  the  police  to  refrain  from  interacting  with  local 
citizens. 

The  positive  correlation  with  degree  of  coordination 
is  explained  by  the  conduct  of  police  officers  who  work  well 
together.  Those  who  are  incl ined  to  be  more  cooperative  in 
their  work  would  be  better  disposed  to  utilize  this  quality 
in  their  relationships  with  the  general  public. 

Actual  Crime  Rate 

This  factor  was  positively  correlated  with  Stress 
from  Job-Related  Situations  (  0  .  4  3 )  >  Stress  from  Excessive 
Workload  (0.58)  and  Stress  from  Involvement  with  Violence 
(0.46).  It  was  negatively  correlated  with  Member 
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Participation  in  Decision  Making  (-0.45).  These  correla¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  Correlations  with  other 
independent  factors  were  weak. 

The  positive  relationships  with  three  stress 
factors  were  anticipated.  The  differences  in  stress  across 
the  eighteen  Detachments  were  measured  solely  in  terms  of 
occurrence,  the  result  of  which  is  higher  stress  levels  for 
higher  crime  levels.  The  crime  level  would  therefore 
contribute  to  the  stress  level  and  thus  the  stress  factors 
would  not  be  determinants  of  the  crime  level. 

The  only  reason  v/hich  could  be  found  for  the 
negative  correlation  with  Member  Participation  in  Decision 
Making  was  a  possible  tendency  for  Detachment  Commanders  to 
become  more  authoritarian  when  crime  levels  were  high. 

Actual  Solve  Rate 

All  correlations  between  this  factor  and  the 
independent  factors  were  weak.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
several  of  the  independent  factors  would  be  determinants  of 
the  solve  rate  but  this  did  not  materialize.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  expectations  of  policemen  that  the  public, 
the  prosecutors,  the  courts  and  their  superiors  will  demand 
certain  performance  results.  The  police  would  thus  work  to 
comply  ostensibly  with  these  expectations. 

Average  Performance  Rating 

This  factor  is  negatively  correlated  with  Stress 
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Figure  6.  Correlations  with  Actual  Crime  Rate. 
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f  r  om  Uncontrollable  Situations  (  ~  0 . 5  9  )  •  Correlations  with 
the  remaining  independent  factors  were  weak.  This 
relationship  was  discussed  previously.  Members  with  lower 
performance  ratings  might  lack  self  confidence  and  either 
view  situations  as  uncontrollable  because  they  could  not  cope 
with  them  or  experience  a  higher  degree  of  stress  from  a 
given  situation  than  members  who  possess  higher  degrees  of 
self  con  f i d  e  nc  e . 

The  performance  rating  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  R.C.M.P.  evaluative  process.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  these  ratings  are  not  generally  valid.  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  correlation  analysis  would  result  in 
so  few  correlations  with  this  important  measurement.  No 
explanations  could  be  developed. 

Interrelationships  with  Low  Correlations 

Several  low  correlations  were  found  between  the 
dependent  and  independent  factors.  The  correlation  analysis 
revealed  that  some  independent  factors  had  no  strong 
correlations  with  the  dependent  factors.  These  independent 
factors  are: 

1.  Satisfaction  with  Commander  and  Co-workers. 

2.  Degree  of  Competition  within  Unit. 

3.  Degree  of  Goal  Clarity. 

k.  Degree  of  Communication  with  Commander. 

5.  Degree  of  Positive  Information  Flow  within  Unit. 

Degree  of  Communication  on  Mon- Work  Topics. 
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7.  Degree  of  Conflict  within  Unit. 

8.  Technical  and  Administrative  Abilities  of 
Commander . 

9.  General  Leadership  Qualities  of  Commander. 

10.  Commanders'  Compliance  with  Organization  Policy. 

11.  Interpersonal  Stress  within  Unit. 

S  umma  r y 

The  stress  experienced  by  policemen  from  excessive 
workload,  job  performance  in  public  and  exposure  to  violence 
is  directly  related  to  the  crime  level  in  a  community. 

Public  perception  of  police  performance  and  behavior  is 
positively  correlated  to  the  type  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  police  officers  develop  within  their  Detachments  and 
negatively  correlated  to  levels  of  stress  arising  from  job 
performance  in  public,  excessive  workload  and  involvement 
with  violence. 

Public  perception  of  po 1 i ce - commu n i t y  relations  is 
inversely  related  to  stress  from  excessive  workload  and 
directly  related  to  the  degree  of  coordination  at  a 
Detachment.  Members  view  their  own  effectiveness  relative 
to  experience  of  stress  from  violence.  There  is  an  inverse 
relationship  with  their  perceived  effectiveness  and  exposure 
to  stress  from  uncontrollable  situations.  Members  with 
lower  performance  ratings  experience  higher  degrees  of 
stress  from  uncontrollable  situations. 
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Characteristics  of  Effective  Detachments 

The  mean  factor  scores  for  all  dependent  and 
independent  factors  were  subjected  to  a  one-way  analysis  of 
variance  together  with  an  a  posteriori  comparison  of  group 
means.  Each  of  the  eighteen  Detachments  was  classified  as  a 
group.  The  comparison  of  group  means  identified  all 
homogenous  subsets  of  group  means. 

The  groups  which  were  found  to  be  in  subsets  which 
differentiated  them  as  higher  or  lower  than  other  groups  were 
so  identified.  This  process  was  conducted  for  each  factor. 
The  ratings  obtained  for  the  dependent  factors  were  used  to 
determine  the  most  and  least  effective  Detachments.  With 
the  exception  of  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  and 
Actual  Crime  Rate,  high  scores  were  defined  as  high  levels  of 
effectiveness.  Low  scores  for  the  two  exceptions  were 
interpreted  as  high  levels  of  effectiveness. 

Table  18  lists  the  eighteen  Detachments  by 
alphabetic  designation  and  depicts  high  and  low  performances 
for  all  dependent  factors.  Detachments  "A"  and  "B"  each  had 
high  ratings  for  three  of  the  factors  while  Detachment  "B" 
had  one  low  rating  for  a  dependent  factor.  No  other 
Detachment  received  more  than  two  high  ratings.  Detachments 
"C"  and  "D"  each  received  four  low  ratings.  The  other  units 
received  three  or  less. 

These  results  identified  Detachments  "A"  and  "B"  as 
the  most  effective  while  "C"  and  "D"  were  found  to  be  least 
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TABLE  18 

HIGH  AND  LOW  RANKINGS  CF  DEPENDENT  FACTORS  ACROSS  ALL  DETACHMENTS 
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The  same  comparison  of  group  means  was  carried  out 
on  the  independent  factors.  With  the  exception  of  the  five 
stress  factors  and  the  conflict  factor,  high  scores  were 
interpreted  as  high  values  for  each  independent  factor. 
Because  the  stress  and  conflict  factors  were  deemed  negative 
determinants  of  effectiveness,  high  scores  were  interpreted 
as  low  values  for  these  factors.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  illustrated  in  Table  19. 

The  resultant  rankings  for  the  independent  variables 
were  examined  to  determine  whether  typical  properties  might 
be  ascribed  to  Detachments  with  high  or  low  degrees  of 
organizational  effectiveness. 

Detachment  "A"  rated  high  in  the  following 
independent  factors: 

1.  Satisfaction  with  Commanders  and  Co-workers. 

2.  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  (Low  Stress). 

3.  Degree  of  Coordination  within  Unit. 

Detachment  "A"  did  not  rate  low  in  any  independent  factors. 

Detachment  "B"  did  not  rate  high  in  any  independent 
factors  but  did  rate  low  for  the  following: 

1.  Technical  and  Administrative  Abilities  of 
Comma  n  de  r . 

Detachment  "C"  received  no  high  ratings  and  the 
undernamed  low  rating  for  independent  factors: 

1.  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  (High  Stress). 

Detachment  "D"  did  not  receive  high  ratings  for  any 

Low  rankings  were  received  for  the 


independent  factors. 
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TABLE  19 


HIGH  AND  LOW  RANKINGS  OF 


INDEPENDENT  FACTORS  ACROSS  ALL  DETACHMENTS 
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Degree  of  Coordination 
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1  22 


f o 1  lowing: 

1.  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  (High  Stress). 

2.  General  Leadership  Qualities  of  Commander. 

3.  Degree  of  Communication  with  Commander. 

b.  Degree  of  Control  by  Commander. 

It  was  apparent  from  these  comparisons  that  no 
pattern  of  characteristics  surfaced  which  would  typify 
determinants  of  good  or  poor  performance  at  Detachments. 

This  supports  the  outcomes  of  correlation  analyses  which 
revealed  few  interrelationships  between  dependent  and 
independent  factors.  These  findings  revealed  an  association 
between  Stress  from  Excessive  Workload  and  the  dependent 
factors  of  Actual  Crime  Rate,  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of 
Crime  and  Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior.  Associations 
were  also  found  between  the  dependent  variables.  These 
results  are  generally  consistent  with  the  correlation  analy¬ 
ses.  Other  connections  between  dependent  and  independent 
factors  were  not  found  in  this  examination  of  Detachment 
effectiveness. 


Environmental  Effects  on  Dependent  Factors 
Detachments  were  grouped  into  one  or  more  of  the 
seven  categories  described  in  Chapter  III.  Simple  linear 
regression  analysis  was  used  to  examine  the  relationships 
between  each  of  the  eight  dependent  factors  and  any  other 
factor,  dependent  or  independent,  by  comparing  relationships 
between  pairs  of  factors  for  each  category  with  that  for  all 


. 


. 
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eighteen  Detachments.  Only  correlations  which  were  greater 
than  ±0.A0  were  considered  in  this  analysis.  Dummy 
variables  and  slope  shifters  were  introduced  to  measure 
differences  between  each  type  of  Detachment  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  eighteen  Detachments.  This  analysis  was  conducted 
to  investigate  what,  if  any,  influence  environmental 
characteristics  exert  on  the  effectiveness  criteria  and  their 
related  determinants.  Environmental  differences  could 
influence  the  relationship  between  pairs  of  factors  or  the 
dependent  factor  itself.  If  the  relationship  between  pairs 
of  factors  within  categories  was  effected,  differences  would 
be  found  between  the  regression  coefficients  for  the 
category  of  Detachments  so  influenced  and  the  population  of 
Detachments.  The  relationship  between  factors  might  be 
found  to  differ  in  magnitude,  direction  or  both.  Any  impact 
on  the  dependent  factor  which  does  not  influence  the 
relationship  between  factors  would  surface  in  the  intercept 
value.  Differences  could  also  be  found  in  both  the  slope 
and  intercept  values  which  would  indicate  an  influence  upon 
the  dependent  factor  itself  as  well  as  its  relationship  to 
the  second  factor  in  the  pair.  If  differences  were  found 
in  this  investigation,  this  would  indicate  a  variation  from 
the  correlations  between  pairs  of  factors  so  influenced. 

This  variation  could  be  in  the  magnitude  or  direction  of 
the  correlation  or  both. 

In  this  regression  analysis,  there  were  1  and  1A 
degrees  of  freedom.  The  critical  value  for  an  F-ratio  at 
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the  0.05  level  of  significance  is  4.6.  When  F-ratios  for  the 
dummy  variables  and  slope  shifters  were  less  than  4.6,  the 
difference  between  the  population  and  the  test  category  was 
found  not  to  be  significant  and  no  further  examination  was 
warranted.  None  of  the  F-ratios  for  dummy  variables 
exceeded  4.6.  This  indicated  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  intercept  values  of  the  regression  equa¬ 
tions.  The  F-ratios  for  slope  shifters  which  exceeded  4.6 
are  shown  in  Table  20.  The  regression  coefficients  or  B 
values  with  F-ratios  greater  than  4.6  for  certain  pairs  of 
factors  within  specific  categories  differ  significantly  from 
the  B  values  for  the  population.  Forty-eight  relationships 
between  pairs  of  factors  were  subjected  to  regression 
analysis  for  each  of  the  seven  categories. 

High  Native  Population 

The  only  relationship  which  showed  a  significant 
difference  in  this  category  was  that  between  Members' 
Perceived  Influence  on  Commander  and  Public  Perceived 
Incidence  of  Crime.  The  regression  coefficient  was  -0.47 
across  the  eighteen  Detachments  while  it  was  0.48  for  this 
category.  At  the  0.05  level  of  significance,  one  difference 
would  be  expected  out  of  every  twenty  tests  purely  by 
chance.  In  this  comparison,  only  one  was  found  in  a  group 
of  forty-eight.  Statistically,  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  this  category  and  the  population. 

The  results  indicate  the  members  stationed  at 
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Detachments  In  this  category  exert  more  influence  on  their 
Commander  when  the  incidence  of  crime  is  perceived  to  be  high. 
It  is  difficult  to  project  any  explanation  other  than  to 
suggest  that  a  Commander  and  his  subordinates  work  more 
closely  in  this  type  of  environment. 

Populations  over  15,000 

Three  significant  differences  were  found  in  this 
category.  This  is  close  to  the  number  of  deviations  which 
would  be  expected  to  surface  by  chance  (2. A).  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  statistical  difference  between  this  category 
and  the  population. 

Differences  surfaced  in  the  relationships  between 
Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance  and  three  other 
fa  ctors .  They  are : 

1.  Members’  Perceived  Influence  on  Commander. 

2.  Stress  from  Involvement  with  Violence. 

3 .  Actua  1  Crime  Rate. 

The  B  value  for  the  first  of  these  relationships  was 
found  to  be  0.85  for  this  category  as  compared  to  0.12  for 
the  population.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  not 
readily  apparent.  The  B  value  for  the  relationship  with 
stress  is  -  0 . 6  0  for  the  category  while  it  is  0.003  for  the 
eighteen  Detachments.  This  indicates  a  decrease  in 
perceived  police  performance  as  the  stress  from  involvement 
with  violence  increases.  The  absolute  amount  of  violence 
in  any  given  area  probably  varies  directly  with  the  size  of 
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the  population  and  the  number  of  offences.  This  would  lead 
to  not  only  a  greater  degree  of  stress  for  members  at  the 
unit  but  also  to  a  greater  public  awareness  about  the 
occurrence  of  this  type  of  crime  and  accordingly  police 
performance  might  be  perceived  in  a  more  critical  light.  The 
B  value  for  the  relationship  with  the  crime  rate  is  -6.07 
for  this  category  while  it  is  - 1  . 0  8  for  the  population  of 
Detachments.  This  suggests  that  residents  in  larger  cities 
are  more  critical  of  police  performance  as  the  rate  of  crime 
increases.  This  might  be  expected  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  crimes  committed  in  larger  centers.  Although  the 
absolute  number  is  higher,  the  crime  rate  may  not  be 
proportionally  larger  than  that  of  smaller  communities.  The 
sheer  w eight  of  numbers  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  residents 
to  believe  the  situation  is  more  serious  than  it  actually  is. 

Detachments  with  Municipal  Duties  Only 

Three  significant  differences  in  the  values  of 
regression  coefficients  were  found  in  this  category.  The 
first  is  in  the  relationship  between  Public  Perception  of 
Police  Behavior  and  Members'  Perceived  Influence  on 
Commander.  The  B  value  for  this  category  is  -0.14  while  it 
is  0.26  for  the  population.  Second  is  the  relationship 
between  Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior  and  Member 
Participation  in  Decision  Making.  The  B  value  is  -0.33  for 
this  category  and  0.31  across  all  eighteen  Detachments. 

Both  relationships  include  leadership  styles.  It  is  dif- 
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ficult  to  explain  why  these  differences  exist  between 
segregated  and  integrated  Detachments.  The  Commanders  are 
transferred  from  one  type  of  unit  to  another  during  their 
service  and  there  appears  to  be  no  val id  explanation  of 
the  d i f f erence . 

The  third  difference  was  found  in  the  relationship 
between  Members'  Perceived  Effectiveness  and  Stress  from 
Uncontrollable  Situations.  The  B  value  was  2.58  for  this 
category  and  -0.40  for  the  population.  This  result  also 
begs  explanation.  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  type  of 
stress  was  more  likely  to  develop  within  a  municipal  unit 
than  an  integrated  one,  it  could  be  projected  that  members 
are  judging  their  own  effectiveness  relative  to  their  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  situations  which  cause  the  stress.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  type  of  situation  is  more  prevalent  at 
the  five  municipal  units  in  this  study  and  therefore  this 
conclusion  cannot  be  justified. 

The  three  differences  which  surfaced  for  this 
category  are  approximately  the  same  number  which  would  be 
expected  to  be  found  by  chance.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  this  category  and  the 
population. 

Small  Rural  Communities 

The  only  difference  found  was  in  the  relationship 
between  Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance  and  Stress 
from  Involvement  with  Violence.  The  B  value  for  this 
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category  is  0.05  while  it  is  -0.53  for  the  eighteen 
Detachments.  This  indicates  that  police  performance  is 
viewed  more  positively  in  rural  areas  as  involvement  with 
violence  increases.  An  explanation  for  this  might  be  that 
the  residents  of  a  small  community  are  familiar  with  the 
offenders  who  confront  the  police  and  the  public  may  view 
the  police  in  a  sympathetic  vein  when  it  is  necessary  to 
resor  t  to  viol ence . 

The  single  difference  in  this  category  is  less  than 
the  number  expected  by  chance.  Thus  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  this  category  and  the  population. 


Bedroom  Communities 

This  category  was  comprised  of  five  suburban 
communities  which  were  satellitesof  a  large  urban  center. 

The  only  difference  in  this  category  was  in  the  relationship 
between  Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  and  Stress  from 
Excessive  Workload.  The  B  value  was  -0.13  for  this 
category  and  0.^2  for  the  population.  This  single  differ¬ 
ence  is  less  than  the  number  expected  by  chance  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  this 
category  and  the  group  of  eighteen  Detachments. 

The  difference  suggests  that  stress  from  excessive 
workload  decreases  while  the  perceived  crime  level  increases 
No  explanation  can  be  offered  for  this  situation. 


Fast  Growth  Communities 


The  single  difference  found  here  is  less  than  the 
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number  expected  by  chance  and  therefore  there  Is  no 
significant  difference  between  this  category  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Detachments . 

This  difference  was  in  the  relationship  between 
Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime  and  Stress  from 
Excessive  Workload.  The  B  value  is  1.48  for  the  category 
while  it  is  0.42  for  all  Detachments.  The  type  of  crime  and 
the  incidence  thereof  in  fast  growing  communities  is  high 
relative  to  the  number  of  men  stationed  in  such  areas.  There 
is  usually  a  lag  in  the  supply  of  manpower  as  the  community 
grows.  This  would  definitely  contribute  to  a  work  overload 
and  the  stress  arising  from  it.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
relationship  between  perceived  crime  levels  and  this  type  of 
stress  would  be  higher  for  this  category. 


Detachments  with  M.B.O.  Programs 

No  differences  were  found  in  any  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  factors  which  were  examined.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  significant  difference  between  this  category  and  the 
population.  This  supports  the  findings  of  Hasenfeld  and 
English  (1974,  pp  .  21-22)  that  management  techniques  such  as 
M.B.O.  achieve  only  limited  degrees  of  success  when  applied 
to  human  service  organizations. 


Comparison  of  Means  of  Dependent _ Factors 

The  eighteen  Detachments  were  divided  into  four 
mutually  exclusive  categories.  Each  group  of  Detachments 
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possessed  unique  environmental  characteristics  which  are 
described  in  the  following  category  labels: 

1.  High  native  populat  ion  (5) . 

2.  Bedroom  commun  i  t  ies  (5)  . 

3.  Rural  communities  (5). 

Fast  growth  commun  i  t i es  ( 3)  . 

The  number  of  Detachments  in  each  group  is  indicated  in 
parentheses. 

The  mean  factor  scores  for  each  of  the  eight 
dependent  factors  for  the  eighteen  Detachments  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  one-way  analysis  of  variance  and  an  a  posteriori 
comparison  of  pairs  of  group  means  using  the  Student- 
N  ewma  n - Ke  u 1 s  procedure.  This  test  identified  homogenous 
subsets  of  group  means.  The  group  means  found  in  the  same 
subset  do  not  significantly  differ. 

Table  21  depicts  the  means  for  each  group,  the  F 
probability  and  the  results  of  comparisons  of  pairs  of 
group  mea  n  s  . 

Members1  Perceived  Effectiveness 

No  statistical  difference  was  found  in  the 
comparison  of  group  means. 

Public  Perceived  Incidence  of  Crime 

Mo  statistical  difference  was  found  in  the 
comparison  of  group  means. 
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Public  Perception  of  Police  Behavior 

Residents  in  bedroom  communities  evaluated  police 
behavior  significantly  higher  than  did  the  public  in 
communities  with  high  native  populations  or  those 
experiencing  fast  growth.  The  comparison  of  means  testing 
found  rural  communities  in  both  subsets.  Rural  communities 
do  not  differ  significantly  from  either  subset. 

Public  Perception  of  Police  Performance 

Statistical  differences  did  not  surface  in  the 
comparison  of  group  means. 

Public  Perception  of  Police-Community  Relations 

No  statistical  difference  was  found  in  the 
comparison  of  group  means. 

Actual  Crime  Rate 

Communities  with  high  native  populations  had 
significantly  higher  crime  rates  than  bedroom  communities. 
These  two  subsets  both  included  rural  and  fast  growth 
communities.  Accordingly,  rural  and  fast  growth  communi¬ 
ties  did  not  differ  significantly  from  either  of  the  sub¬ 
sets. 

Actual  Solve  Rate 

The  comparison  of  means  resulted  in  three  subsets. 
The  first  was  composed  of  the  high  native  population  group; 
the  second  included  rural  communities;  the  third  embraced 
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bedroom  and  fast  growth  communities.  This  indicates  that 
the  high  native  population  group  has  higher  solve  rates  than 
the  rural  group  which,  in  turn,  has  higher  solve  rates  than 
the  combination  of  fast  growth  and  bedroom  communities. 

Average  Performance  Rating 

No  statistical  difference  was  found  in  the  compari¬ 
son  of  group  means. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  of  group  means  are 
supported  by  the  a  posteriori  contrast  tests  used  to  identify 
Detachments  with  high  and  low  effectiveness  ratings. 

Summa  ry 

The  regression  analysis  and  comparison  of  group 
means  showed  there  were  few  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  eighteen  Detachments  in  this 
research  when  they  were  grouped  according  to  environmental 
characteristics.  The  comparison  of  pairs  of  factors  between 
defined  categories  and  the  population  of  eighteen 
Detachments  disclosed  no  significant  differences  in  the 
intercept  values  of  regression  equations.  Some  differences 
were  found  in  the  regression  coefficients  but  these  were 
fewer  than  probability  would  indicate.  The  comparison  of 
group  means  revealed  that  group  means  differed  for  three 
of  the  eight  dependent  factors.  This  indicates  that 
environmental  aspects  exert  some  influence  on  the  yardsticks 
developed  in  this  study  to  measure  organizational 


effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSION 

Eight  c  r i te ria  were  developed  and  utilized  to 
evaluate  organizational  effectiveness  at  eighteen  R.C.M.P. 
Municipal  Detachments  within  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

This  effectiveness  construct  included  aspects  of  measure¬ 
ment  from  within  the  organization  together  with  those  from 
the  environment  in  which  the  R.C.M.P.  operates. 

Twenty  projected  determinants  of  organizational 
effectiveness  were  constructed.  The  relevancy  of  these 
items  to  performance  was  outlined  in  papers  containing  the 
results  of  previous  research.  Interrelationships  between 
the  eight  effectiveness  criteria  were  calculated  as  were 
those  between  effectiveness  criteria  and  the  projected 
determinants. 

The  results  showed  that  the  public  view  incidence 
of  crime  in  a  community  relative  to  the  actual  crime  rate. 
The  public  assess  police  behavior  and  performance  inversely 
with  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  community.  The  police  view 
their  own  effectiveness  in  relation  to  the  proportion  of 
crime  which  they  solve.  The  actual  solve  rate  is  strongly 
correlated  with  the  actual  crime  rate.  Solve  rates  are 
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higher  in  locations  where  residents  have  a  better  perception 
of  p o 1 i ce - commu n i t y  relations. 

Aside  from  the  stress  factors,  there  were  few 
strong  correlations  between  the  effectiveness  criteria  and 
the  determinants  of  effectiveness  constructed  for  this 
study.  The  control  exercised  by  a  Detachment  Commander  was 
positively  related  to  public  perception  of  police  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  degree  to  which  police  officers  felt  they  could 
participate  in  decision  making  and  influence  their  Commander 
was  related  to  the  public  perception  of  police  behavior  and 
performance.  Detachment  cooperation  levels  were  positively 
correlated  with  public  perception  of  police  behavior.  The 
degree  of  coordination  was  related  to  public  perception  of 
police  participation  in  community  affairs.  There  was  a 
negative  correlation  between  the  actual  crime  rate  and 
participation  in  decision  making. 

Stress  arising  from  excessive  workload,  exposure  to 
violence  and  performance  of  certain  tasks  in  public  was 
positively  related  to  the  level  of  crime  and  negatively 
correlated  with  public  perception  of  police  behavior  and 
performance.  Stress  from  excessive  workload  was  negatively 
correlated  with  residents'  perception  of  police 
participation  in  community  affairs.  Police  officers  who 
experienced  higher  degrees  of  stress  from  violence 
evaluated  the  performance  of  their  unit  more  highly. 

Detachments  v/hich  experienced  higher  measures  of 
stress  from  involvement  with  uncontrollable  situations  were 
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composed  of  personnel  with  lower  performance  ratings.  The 
public  perceived  the  behavior  of  these  members  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  they  did  of  those  stationed  at 
Detachments  with  lower  stress  levels. 

This  research  has  failed  to  identify  a  significant 
number  of  determinants  of  organizational  effectiveness  for 
R.C.M.P.  Municipal  Detachments.  Aside  from  the  stress 
factors,  only  four  of  the  projected  determinants  were 
strongly  correlated  with  one  or  more  of  the  effectiveness 
criteria.  Three  of  the  four  stress  factors  possessing 
strong  correlations  with  the  effectiveness  criteria  were 
directly  related  to  the  level  of  crime  in  the  community. 
There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  one  or  more  of  the 
effectiveness  criteria,  in  particular  the  crime  rate, 
contribute  to  the  degree  of  stress.  If  increasing  crime 
rates  lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  stress  at  a  Detachment, 
the  stress  is  not  a  determinant  of  effectiveness  as  measured 
by  the  actual  crime  rate  but  rather  the  crime  level  is  a 
determinant  of  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  stress  appears  to 
influence  the  perceptions  of  the  public  relative  to  police 

behavior  and  performance. 

The  data  indicate  that  police  officers  rate  their 
effectiveness  in  accordance  with  the  frequency  of  their 
involvement  in  violent  confrontations.  In  other  words,  as 
a  policeman  experiences  more  physical  involvement  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  feels  his  job  is  being  per¬ 
formed  more  effectively.  Involvement  in  violence  may  lead 
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to  a  reduction  in  the  levels  of  frustration  and  stress  being 
experienced  by  the  police,  especially  in  a  community  where 
crime  levels  and  involvement  in  violence  are  high. 

Stress  is  an  integral  part  of  any  operation  but  it 
impairs  performance  after  reaching  a  critical  level.  Thus 
it  has  both  functional  and  dysfunctional  aspects  as  it 
relates  to  organizational  effectiveness.  For  this  reason, 
stress  should  be  monitored  to  ensure  it  has  not  reached 
proportions  which  detract  from  police  performance.  Except 
for  stress  arising  from  uncontrollable  situations,  public 
evaluation  of  police  behavior  and  performance  is  adversely 
affected  by  high  stress  levels  at  Detachments.  Policy 
strategies  should  be  developed  within  police  departments  to 
measure  stress  levels.  Causes  should  be  determined  when 
stress  is  found  to  be  high  and  the  appropriate  action  taken 
to  alleviate  the  problem.  This  will  not  only  benefit  the 
individual  but  will  enhance  public  perception  of  police 
effectiveness.  The  publ ic  do  not  view  favorably  the 
situations  beyond  the  control  of  the  police  which  contribute 
to  stress.  For  this  reason,  local  residents  are  likely  to 
be  sympathetic  with  the  police  when  such  problems  are 
prevalent  within  the  community. 

Two  independent  factors  which  were  relatively 
strongly  correlated  with  effectiveness  criteria  were 
participation  in  decision  making  and  influence  on  the 
Detachment  Commander.  Detachments  which  ranked  high  in 
participative  factors  were  viewed  well  by  the  public  in 
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terms  of  police  behavior  and  performance.  Also,  actual 
crime  rates  were  low.  These  relationships  with  effective¬ 
ness  criteria  support  the  findings  of  Price  (1968), 

Negandhi  and  Reimann  (1973),  Pennings  (1978),  Duncan  (1973), 
Child  (1975)  and  Mott  (1972).  Detachments  with  superior 
cooperation  and  coordination  also  rated  well  when  assessed 
by  residents  for  police  performance  and  behavior.  The  four 
independent  factors  discussed  here  involve,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  interpersonal  deportment  of  individuals 
stationed  at  Detachments.  The  results  suggest  that  units 
composed  of  members  who  work  well  together  likewise  receive 
higher  effectiveness  evaluations  from  local  residents. 

This  manner  of  police  behavior  appears  to  exert  more 
influence  on  public  evaluation  of  police  effectiveness  than 
on  evaluative  criteria  used  by  the  organization. 

Contrary  to  the  hypotheses,  many  independent 
factors  were  not  strongly  correlated  to  any  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  criteria.  Previous  research  showed  that  several 
aspects  of  leadership  were  related  to  effectiveness 
(Lieberson  and  O'Connor,  1972;  Mott,  1972).  Price  (1968) 
and  Mott  (1972)  illustrated  the  effect  of  communication 
networks  on  organizational  performance.  Several  authors 
demonstrated  the  relationships  between  job  satisfaction  and 
effectiveness  (Price,  1968;  Negandhi  and  Reimann,  1973; 
Srivastva  and  Salinpante,  1976;  Mott,  1972).  Webb  ( 1 9  7^+) 
and  Mott  (1972)  identified  the  need  for  cohesion  and  absence 
of  conflict  in  an  effective  organization.  The  findings  of 
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this  research  failed  to  provide  support  for  interrelation¬ 
ships  which  had  been  established  between  these  independent 
factors  and  effectiveness  criteria. 

Different  explanations  for  these  disparities  can 
be  offered.  The  upper  or  meta  goals  of  a  police  force  are 
defined  by  legislators.  They  are  reinforced  by  the  policy 
of  senior  management  of  the  R.C.M.P.  Controls  are  exercised 
on  the  police  both  from  within  and  without  the  organization. 
The  public  generally  expect  the  police  to  investigate 
complaints,  especially  the  more  serious  crimes  which  formed 
the  data  base  for  this  study.  Prosecutors  and  courts  also 
demand  a  certain  level  of  performance  from  the  police. 

Within  the  R.C.M.P.,  operational  audits  are  performed 
regularly  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  policy  is  complied 
with  and  the  quality  of  investigations  remains  at  an 
acceptable  level.  Operative  goals  may  interfere  with 
organization  goals,  but  the  described  controls  work  toward 
keeping  this  goal  displacement  to  a  low  level,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  serious  crime  investigation.  The  very  nature 
of  police  work  requires  a  police  officer  to  carry  out 
criminal  investigations  irrespective  of  the  conditions  which 

exist  within  the  Detachment. 

The  effectiveness  criteria  which  were  measured  by 
input  from  the  public  are  strongly  correlated  to  the  actual 
crime  rate,  another  effectiveness  criterion.  Through  its 
manpower  selection,  training  and  transfer  procedures,  the 
R.C.M.P.  has  been  successful  in  providing  capable  policemen 
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for  Detachment  policing.  Most  of  the  independent  factors 
in  this  research  would  not  be  expected  to  directly 
influence  the  public  perception  of  police  service.  Rather, 
the  influence  would  be  expected  through  the  effect  these 
independent  factors  might  have  on  the  crime  level  or  solve 
rate.  The  findings  support  this.  As  a  result,  the  public 
judge  police  effectiveness  according  to  crime  levels. 

A  police  force  is  therefore  a  unique  complex 
organization.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  the 
determinants  of  effectiveness,  which  have  been  used 
successfully  in  other  organizations,  do  not  have  the  same 
application  to  the  type  of  R.C.M.P.  unit  which  was  analyzed 
This  research  did  not  include  other  sections  or  branches  of 
the  R.C.M.P.  and  therefore  no  generalization  can  be  made 
about  the  applicability  of  these  findings  to  the  R.C.M.P. 
as  a  whole.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  independent  factors 
are  not  important  to  the  operation  of  the  R.C.M.P.  There 
are  many  strong  correlations  between  the  independent 
factors  which  should  be  examined  although  they  were  not  the 
subject  of  this  research. 

The  analyses  revealed  that  the  public  and  the 
police  each  view  police  effectiveness  from  a  different  view 
point.  The  public  form  their  perceptions  from  the  crime 
level  while  the  police  evaluate  their  own  performance  in 
terms  of  success  in  solving  crime.  The  results  are 
contradictory.  Similar  conflicts  in  effectiveness  view¬ 
points  were  found  by  Dubin  (1976).  High  solve  rates  are 


. 
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closely  related  to  high  crime  rates.  Therefore  the  public 
would  view  effectiveness  in  a  high  crime  area  in  a  poor 
light  while  the  police  would  believe  they  were  doing  a  good 
job.  The  R.C.M.P.  has  initiated  an  intensive  crime 
prevention  program  since  the  inception  of  this  study.  Prior 
to  this,  management  emphasis  was  placed  on  high  solve  rates. 
After  a  transition  period,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  new  program  has  had  a  significant  effect 
on  police  perception  of  effectiveness. 

Police  forces  in  large  urban  centers  have 
experienced  spending  restraints  during  periods  of  growing 
population  and  increased  crime.  The  impact  these  forces 
have  on  controlling  crime  rates  is  in  question.  Some  forces 
investigate  only  a  restricted  category  of  crimes  and  are  in 
fact  adjusting  to  high  crime  rates  rather  than  exerting 
influence  on  them.  There  was  no  evidence  that  this  type  of 
selective  enforcement  of  criminal  matters  was  being 
utilized  at  the  eighteen  Detachments  in  this  study.  The 
data  gathered  do  not  establish  that  crime  rates  are  related 
to  preventive  policing  and  they  may  in  fact  be  related  to 
environmental  effects.  Other  elements  such  as  legislation, 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  societal  norms  may  also 
exe  rt  influence. 

The  dichotomy  of  perception  of  police  effectiveness 
between  the  public  and  the  police  should  be  recognized  by 
management.  If  the  police  are  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  they  must  be  aware  of  the  criteria  used  by  the 
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public  to  assess  performance.  Public  perceptions  should  be 
influenced  through  regular  provision  of  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  police  activity  to  local  residents. 

Police  forces  are  unique  human  service  organiza¬ 
tions  which  operate  within  a  complex  set  of  conditions. 
These  circumstances  nullify  the  normal  expected  relation¬ 
ships  between  effectiveness  criteria  and  determinants.  The 
effectiveness  criteria  developed  in  this  study  appear  to  be 
the  best  available  measures  of  police  performance.  Their 
reliability  and  validity  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
data  used  to  measure  them.  This  approach  to  performance 
measurement  is  tailored  to  the  uniqueness  of  a  police  oper¬ 
ation.  This  type  of  effectiveness  construct  would  not  be 
flexible  enough  to  provide  a  meaningful  measure  of  perform¬ 
ance  across  all  organizations. 

Public  Perception  of  R.C.M.P. 

The  replies  from  the  general  public  in  the  eight¬ 
een  Alberta  communities  indicate  that  local  residents  are 
very  satisfied  with  the  policing  received  from  the  R.C.M.P. 
90.7%  of  the  1319  respondents  displayed  favorable  feelings 
toward  members  of  their  local  Detachment.  9^*6%  indicated 
the  R.C.M.P.  were  doing  a  good  job.  33-3%  of  the  residents 
felt  R.C.M.P.  services  were  important  to  maintain  their 
quality  of  life.  Replies  to  other  questions  included  in 
the  survey  reflected  similar  favorable  views. 
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Police  Efficiency 

This  study  was  not  intended  to  nor  did  it  make  any 
examination  of  efficiency  at  the  eighteen  Detachments.  Such 
a  study  would  be  both  difficult  and  time-consuming.  A 
number  of  factors  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  organiza¬ 
tional  efficiency  may  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
meaningful  and  reliable  measurements  which  could  be  applied 
across  detachments.  For  example,  a  police  officer  investi¬ 
gating  an  offence  might,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  be  able 
to  apprehend  the  offender  during  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  necessary  to  interview  several 
witnesses  over  a  period  of  time  before  the  offender  is 
identified  and  located.  Therefore,  the  investigative 
courses  for  identical  crimes  wou 1 d  differ  significantly. 

This  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  first  investigation 
was  conducted  more  efficiently  than  the  second.  In  fact, 
it  is  possible  that  better  use  of  investigational  time  was 
made  in  the  second  instance  than  in  the  first.  Because  it 
is  not  possible  to  keep  an  investigator  under  surveillance 
at  all  times  on  all  investigations,  a  valid  measurement  of 
efficiency  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Two  units 
could  rate  equally  well  in  terms  of  organizational 
effectiveness  as  defined  in  this  study.  However  this  does 
not  mean  that  each  unit  achieved  equal  effectiveness  with 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency.  The  efficiency  aspect  is  not 
unimportant  and  should  be  considered  when  units  are  being 
assessed. 


. 
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Detachment  Effectiveness 

Detachments  with  relatively  high  and  low  degrees 
effectiveness  were  identified  through  one-way  analysis 
of  variance  with  a  comparison  of  group  means.  The  units 
with  the  greatest  number  of  high  ratings  for  dependent 
factors  were  designated  as  most  effective  while  those  with 
the  greatest  number  of  low  ratings  were  shown  as  least 
effect i ve. 

Using  the  same  statistical  analyses,  the  high  and 
low  ratings  were  obtained  for  the  independent  factors.  No 
pattern  of  characteristic  determinants  was  found  which 
could  be  used  to  identify  qualities  possessed  by  units  with 
high  or  low  effectiveness  ratings.  This  supported  the 
results  obtained  through  correlation  analysis. 


Environmental  Characteristics 
Regression  analysis  revealed  no  significant 
differences  between  Detachments  grouped  according  to  unique 
environmental  attributes.  One-way  analysis  of  variance 
together  with  comparison  of  group  means  revealed  differ¬ 
ences  in  group  means  for  three  of  the  eight  dependent 
factors.  The  public  perceived  police  behavior  to  be  better 
at  Detachments  which  were  located  in  bedroom  communities 
than  those  having  high  native  populations  or  experiencing 
fast  growth.  The  actual  crime  rate  was  higher  in  communi¬ 
ties  with  high  native  populations  than  in  bedroom 
communities.  The  actual  solve  rate  was  higher  in  communi- 
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ties  with  large  native  populations  than  communities  in  rural 
areas.  The  solve  rate  was  lower  in  bedroom  and  fast  growth 
communities  than  it  was  in  rural  communities. 

The  crime  rate  was  lowest  in  bedroom  communities. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
businesses  in  this  type  of  municipality.  Also,  the  potential 
gain  from  crime  is  less  in  the  bedroom  community  than  in  the 
large  urban  center  near  which  it  is  located.  Criminals 
would  therefore  prefer  to  commit  crimes  in  the  larger  center. 
It  is  easier  to  avoid  detection  in  large  cities.  Crime  in 
native  communities  is  high  primarily  as  a  result  of  alcohol 
consumption  and  resultant  quarrels.  Generally  lower 
standards  of  living  probably  contribute  to  a  larger  number 
of  thefts. 

The  solve  rate  in  communities  with  high  native 
populations  is  highest.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  high 
crime  rates.  The  type  of  crime  prevalent  at  these  locations 
lends  itself  to  positive  identification  of  the  accused. 
Education  levels  are  generally  lower  which  may  contribute  to 
a  less  sophisticated  type  of  crime  and  a  relatively  greater 
number  of  admissions  to  crimes  which  would  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  areas  with  higher  education.  Low  solve  rates  in 
bedroom  communities  are  related  to  low  crime  rates.  Low 
solve  rates  in  fast  growth  communities  are  probably  the 
result,  at  least  in  part,  of  highly  transient  populations. 
Fewer  residents  are  known  by  the  police  and  this  might  permit 
a  criminal  to  move  in  and  depart  without  detection. 
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S  umma  ry 


This  research  failed  to  support  many  of  the 
hypothesized  interrelationships  between  the  dependent  and 
independent  factors  constructed  to  evaluate  organizational 
effectiveness  in  a  police  organization.  A  police  force  is 
a  unique  human  service  organization.  Therefore,  the 
development  of  effectiveness  constructs  must  be  derived 
from  these  unique  characteristics. 
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FACULTY  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  COMMERCE 


Telephone:  432-5693  Central  Academic  Building 

The  University  or  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Canada 
T6G  2G1 


PURVEY  OF  RESIDENTS'  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  POLICE 


The  University  of  Alberta  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  are  conducting  a  survey  of  attitudes  regarding 
police  services  at  various  points  throughout  Alberta.  Inform¬ 
ation  from  the  survey  will  be  used  by  the  R.C.M. Police  to 
evaluate  and  to  improve  present  police  services  to  the  community. 

You  are  one  of  the  residents  of  your  community  who 
has  been  randomly  selected  to  receive  this  survey  questionnaire. 

We  need  your  assistance.  For  this  study  to  reflect  most  accur¬ 
ately  the  opinions  of  local  residents,  your  participation  is 
essential.  We  thus  ask  that  you  promptly  complete  and  return 
your  questionnaire.  Any  adult  member  of  the  household  may  com¬ 
plete  the  questionnaire. 

The  importance  of  your  opinions  in  this  survey 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Making  your  views  known  will  help 
the  R.C.M. Police  to  offer  the  kinds  of  service  that  residents 
want  and  need. 

Anonymity 

Your  responses  will  remain  anonymous  —  names  will  not 
be  associated  with  questionnaire  responses. 

All  questionnaires  will  be  processed  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Only  combined  nuestionna ire  results  will  be  made 
available.  The  confidentiality  of  individual  questionnaires  is 
assured.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  PLACE  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

R e tu r n  of  Questionnaire 


A  postage-paid  envelope,  addressed  to  the  University 
of  Alberta,  is  enclosed  for  the  return  of  your  cues tionnaire .  It 
is  reouested  that  veu  kindly  complete  and  return  your  questionn¬ 
aire  within  the  next  week. 


We  thank  you  for  your  time  and  co-operation  and  look 
forward  tojreceiving  your  completed  questionnaire. 


-'-cU 

Franklin  L 
Inspector, 


Kobie 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


L/  /--l ' ’k  _■ 

Dr. Rodney  E.  Schneck 
Professor,  Faculty  of 
Business  Administration, 
University  of  Alberta 
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PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  EVERY  ITEM 


1.  In  your  view,  how  serious  is  the  crime  situation  in  the  places 
listed  below? 

The  box  below  on  the  right  contains  five  possible 
responses,  numbered  1  to  5 .  Look  at  item  a,  to 
the  left  of  the  box,  and  decide  which  of  the  five 
responses  you  agree  with  most.  Write  the  number  of 
that  response  in  the  blank  space  beside  item  a . 

Then  proceed  to  items  b  and  c. 

Fill  in  every  blank  with  the  number  that  indicates 
your  view. 

How  serious  is  the  crime  situation? 

a.  _  in  your  neighbourhood 

b .  _  in  — _______ ______ 

c.  in  Canada  as  a  whole 


2.  How  safe  do  you  (would  you)  feel  in  the  places  listed  below? 
(Fill  in  every  blank  with  the  appropriate  number) 

a.  _  in  as  a  whole 

b.  _  in  your  home 

c.  _  walking  alone  in  your  neigh¬ 

borhood  during  the  day 

d.  _  walking  alone  in  your  neigh¬ 

borhood  at  night 

e>  in  downtown  during 

-  the  day 

_  in  downtown  at 

night 

3.  In  general,  how  favorable  do  you  feel  toward  the  R.C.M. Police 

in  ? 

(Circle  the  one  letter  that  best  expresses  your  view) 
a  =  very  favorable 
b  =  moderately  favorable 
c  =  slightly  favorable 
d  =  slightly  unfavorable 
e  =  moderately  unfavorable 
f  =  very  unfavorable 

4.  How  often  do  you  feel  the  R.C.M. Police  in  are : 

(Fill  in  every  blank  with  the  appropriate  number) 

a.  _  courteous 

b.  _  fair 

c.  _ inefficient 

d.  _  competent 

e.  _  dishonest 

f.  _  unhelpful 


1 

= 

never 

2 

sr 

hardly  ever 

3 

r= 

sometimes 

4 

xz 

most  of  the  time 

5 

= 

always 

1  =  very  safe 

2  =  moderately  safe 

3  =  slightly  safe 

4  =  slightly  unsafe 

5  =  moderately  unsafe 

6  =  very  unsafe 


1  =  not  at  all  serious 

2  =  slightly  serious 

3  =  moderately  serious 

4  =  very  serious 

5  =  extremely  serious 


. 
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5.  How  satisfied  are  ycu  with  the  performance  of  the  F.C.M.Po) ice 
in  the  followin')  areas? 

(Till  in  every  blank  with  the  apprioriate  number) 


a . 

promptness  in  responding 

h. 

to  calls 

enforcing  the  laws 

1  =  very  satisfied 

2  =  moderately  satisfied 

3  =  slightly  satisfied 

4  =  slightly  dissatisfied 

Z  -  moderately  dissatisfied 
f  =  very  dissatisfied 

c . 

traffic  control 

d. 

treatment  of  lav;breakers 

e . 

treatment  of  the  gereral  public 

f . 

solving  crimes 

Overall,  what  kind  of  job  do  you  feel  the  R 
(Circle  the  one  letter  that  best  expresses 

.C.M. Police  do? 
your  view) 

a  ~ 

very  good 

b  = 

moderately  good 

c  - 

slightly  good 

d  = 

slightly  bad 

e  = 

moderately  bad 

f  = 

very  bad 

How  much  time  should  the  R.C.M. Police  spend 
below?  (Fill  in  every  blank) 

on  the  activities  listed 

b. 

helping  in  family  disputes 

1  =  hardly  any  time 

c . 

walking  a  beat 

2  =  small  amount  of  time 

d. 

saving  lives 

3  =  moderate  amount  of  time 

e . 

catching  criminals 

4  =  large  amount  of  time 

f . 

controlling  crowds  at  sport 

events,  rallies,  etc. 

g. 

.  dealinq  v/ith  marking  violations 

h. 

patrolling  the  city  by  car 

i . 

responding  to  complaints  of  loud 

parties,  barking  dogs,  etc. 

j. 

regulating  traffic 

All  things  considered,  how  important  do  you 
services  are  for  the  quality  of  your  life? 

feel  R.C.M. Police 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  very  important 
b  =  moderately  important 
c  -  slightly  important 
d  =  slightly  unimportant 
e  =  moderately  unimportant 
f  -  very  unimportant 

9  #  Have  you  yourself  ever  been  treated  imp>o  1  i  tc  1  y  by  a  police  officer? 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  -  yes 
b  -  no 
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10.  Have  ycu  ever  seen  someone  else  Icing  treated  impolitely  by  a 
police  officer?  (Circle  one  letter) 

a  =*  yes 

fc  =  no 

11.  Have  you  yourself  ever  been  treated  unfairly  by  a  police  officer? 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  yes 

b  =  no 

12.  Have  you  ever  seen  someone  else  being  treated  unfairly  by  a 
police  officer?  (Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  yes 

b  =  no 

13.  Have  you  yourself  ever  been  physically  mistreated  by  a  police  officer? 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  yes 

b  =  no 

14.  Have  you  ever  seen  someone  else  being  physically  mistreated  by  a 
police  officer?  (Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  yes 

b  =  no 

15.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  police  officer  rot  do  his  duty  when  he  should 
have?  (Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  yes 

b  =  no 

16.  Overall,  hov/  would  you  rate  the  relations  between  the  R.C.M. Police 

and  the  public  in  ? 

(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  very  good 
b  =  moderately  good 
c  -  slightly  good 
d  =  slightly  bad 
e  =  moderately  bad 
f  =  very  bad 

17.  To  what  extent  do  the  members  of  the  R.C.M. Police  stationed  in  your 
area  participate  in  voluntary  community  activities,  such  as  member¬ 
ship  in  service  clubs,  managing  or  coaching  minor  league  hockey, 
baseball  and  other  sports,  membership  in  community  clubs,  churches , etc . 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  to  a  great  extent 
b  =  to  a  considerable  extent 
c  •=  to  a  moderate  extent 
d  =  to  some  extent 
e  =  not  at  all 
f  *=  I  don't  know 


/ 


L. 
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18.  To  what  extent  does  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  your  local  Detachment, 
participate  in  voluntary  community  activities  such  as  membership  in 
service  clubs,  managing  or  coaching  minor  league  hockey,  baseball 
and  other  sports,  membership  in  community  clubs,  churches,  etc. 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  to  a  great  extent 

b  =  to  a  considerable  extent 

c  =  to  a  moderate  extent 

d  =  to  some  extent 

e  =  not  at  all 

f  =  I  don't  know 

19.  These  final  items  will  permit  us  to  include  your  views  with  the 
views  of  other  people  who  have  characteristics  similar  to  yours. 

VJhat  was  your  age  at  your  last  birthday? 

20.  What  is  your  sex?  (Circle  one  letter) 
a  =  male 

b  =  female 


21.  What  is  the  highest  level  of  education  you^  have  completed? 
(Circle  one  letter) 

a  =  less  than  grade  8 

b  =  grade  8-10 

c  =  some  grade  11  or  12 

d  =  high  school  graduate 

e  =  some  college  or  university 

f  =  college  or  university  graduate 

g  =  graduate  work 


22. 


A.  Would  you  please  estimate  your  total  family  income  in  1975, 

before  taxes  and  deductions?  (Include  yourself  and  all  relatives. 
Including  common-lav;,  living  with  vou.  Consider  a  single  person 
living  alone  as  a  "family11 . 5  (Circle  one  letter) 


a 

= 

under 

$2 

,000 

b 

= 

$2,000 

- 

$2,99? 

i 

= 

$  9,000 

- 

$9 ,99S 

c 

= 

$3,000 

- 

$3,999 

j 

= 

$10,000 

- 

$11,999 

d 

= 

$4,000 

— 

$4,999 

k 

= 

$12,000 

- 

$14,999 

e 

= 

$5,000 

- 

$5,999 

1 

- 

$15,000 

- 

$19,999 

f 

$6,000 

- 

$6,999 

m 

= 

$20,000 

- 

$24,999 

g 

= 

$7,000 

- 

$7,999 

n 

= 

$25,000 

- 

$29,999 

h 

= 

$8,000 

- 

$8,999 

o 

= 

$30, 000 

+ 

B.  Bow  many  people  are  fully  dependent  upon  this  income  for  their 
support?  (Include  yourself) 


23.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
(Circle  one  letter) 


a 

ST- 

le 

ss 

tha  n 

3  months 

b 

= 

3 

to 

less 

than  12  months 

c 

= 

1 

to 

less 

than  3  years 

d 

*= 

3 

to 

5  years 

e 

C 2 

more 

than 

5  years 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  CO-OPERATION 
R LEASE  DO  NOT  PEACE  YOUR  NAME  ON  QUESTIONNAIRE. 


. 


. 
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ATTITUDE  SURVEY  OF  R.C.M.P.  MEMBERS 


University  of  Alberta 

Faculty  of  Business  Administration  and  Commerce 


April,  1977 


This  is  a  study  about  police  work.  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
determine  the  processes  which  are  in  operation  at  Municipal  Detachments  and 
how  these  relate  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Detachment. 

Your  Detachment  is  one  of  many  in  Alberta  which  were  selected  to 
participate  in  this  study.  At  each  Detachment,  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
many  people  like  yourself,  and  the  success  of  the  study  will  depend  on  the 
information  that  you  give  us. 

To  get  the  information  on  how  you  think  and  feel  about  the  R.C.M.P. 
and  the  people  stationed  at  your  Detachment,  we  would  like  you  to  fill  out 
this  questionnaire.  Your  individual  answers  are  completely  confidential 
and  will  remain  anonymous  -  do  not  sign  your  name  to  the  questionnaire. 

Would  you  kindly  reply  within  the  next  week. 

The  final  value  of  our  study  will  depend  upon  the  frankness  and  care 
with  which  you  answer  the  questions.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
The  main  idea  is  that  you  answer  the  questions  the  way  you  feel  -  the  way 
things  seem  to  you  personally.  Your  answers  will  be  combined  with  those  of 
many  other  members  and  the  results  of  the  research  will  be  available  to  you 
when  the  research  is  completed. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  x 


R.E.  Schneck 
Professor, 

Faculty  of  Business  Administration 


F.L/Kobie 
Inspector, 
Royal  Canadian 


and  Commerce 


Mounted  Police 


✓ 


' 


A. 


SATISFACTION 


Beside  each  of  the  statements  listed  below  please  Indicate  whether  you  are  strongly 
satisfied,  satisfied,  sometimes  satisfied,  dissatisfied,  or  very  dissatisfied. 


Strongly 


Sometimes 


Very 


5. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Sat isf led 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Dissati' 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  opportunity 
on  the  job  to  fully 
use  your  skills  and 
abil ities? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  feeling  of 
accompl ishment  you 
get  from  the  work  you 
are  doing? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  opportunity 
your  job  allows  you 
to  do  important  and 
worthwhile  things? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Overall  how  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  kind 
of  work  you  do? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  present  Unit 
Commander? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  fellow  co¬ 
workers? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  the  amount  of 
authority  you  have  to 
do  your  job  well ? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  present 
salary? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Overall  are  you 
satisfied  with  the 
fringe  benefits  you 
recei ve? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  workload? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  chances  for 
advancement  in  the 
Force? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

B,  WORKING  WITH  EACH  OTHER 

12.  How  friendly  and  easy  to  approach  are  the  persons  in  your  Detachment?  (Check  one) 

to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  _  to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 


? 


13.  To  what  extent  are  persons  in  your  Detachment  willing  to  listen  to  your  problems? 
(Check  one) 


_ _  to  a  very  little  extent 

to  a  1 1 ttle  extent 

_ _ _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

14.  To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  maintain  high  standards  of  per- 


formance?  (Check  one) 

to  a  very  little  extent 
_  to  a  little  extent 

to  a  great  extent 

to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

15.  To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  provide  the  help  you  need  so  you 
can  plan,  organize  and  schedule  work  ahead  of  time?  (Check  one) 


to  a  very  little  extent 

to  a  little  extent 

to  a  great  extent 

to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

16.  To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  offer  each  other  new  ideas  for 


solving  job-related  problems?  (Check  one) 
to  a  very  little  extent 

to  a  little  extent 

to  a  great  extent 

to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

17.  How  much  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  encourage  each  other  to  work  as  a  team? 
(Check  one) 


to  a  very  little  extent 

to  a  1 ittle  extent 

to  a  great  extent 

to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

18.  To  what  extent  is  information  about  important  events  and  situations  shared 
within  your  Detachment?  (Check  one) 


to  a  very  little  extent 

to  a  little  extent 

to  a  great  extent 

to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

19.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  confidence  and  trust  in  the  persons  in  your  Detachment? 


(Check  one) 

to  a  very  little  extent 

to  a  little  extent 

to  a  great  extent 

to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 

20.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  Detachment  assist  each  other  when  assistance 
is  required?  (Check  one) 


do  not  assist 

a  considerable  extent 

a  small  extent 

a  great  extent 

a  fair  extent 

21.  What  degree  of  competition  do  you  feel  exists  between  members  of  your  Detachment? 
(Check  one) 


extremely  low 

very  high 

very  low 

moderate 

extremely  high 

. 


. 

* 
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C.  CONTROL 

22.  How  much  of  your  work  Is  checked,  inspected  or  reviewed  by  your  Unit  Commander? 
(Check  one) 


TOO  percent 
about  90  percent 
about  75  percent 


about  50  percent 


_  about  25  percent 

_  less  than  25  percent 


23.  If  you  make  a  mistake  or  oversight,  how  likely  is  it  to  be  called  to  your 
attention  by  your  Unit  Commander?  (Check  one) 


almost  always 

about  3/4  of  the  time 

about  half  of  the  time 


about  1/4  of  the  time 
about  1/10  of  the  time 
almost  never 


24.  If  you  make  a  mistake  or  oversight,  how  likely  is  it  to  be  called  to  your 
attention  by  your  colleagues?  (Check  one) 


almost  always 

about  3/4  of  the  time 

about  half  of  the  time 


about  1/4  of  the  time 
about  1/10  of  the  time 
almost  never 


25.  I  always  have  to  follow  strict  operating  procedures  at  all  times.  (Check  one) 

_  definitely  true  _ more  false  than  true 

_ definitely  false  _ more  true  than  false 

26.  I  always  check  to  see  that  I  am  following  the  rules.  (Check  one) 

_  definitely  true  _  more  false  than  true 

_ definitely  false  _ more  true  than  false 

27.  My  colleagues  always  follow  strict  operating  procedures.  (Check  one) 

_  definitely  true  _ more  false  than  true 

_  definitely  false  _  more  true  than  false 


D.  ABOUT  LEADERSHIP  AND  SUPERVISION 

28.  To  what  extent  is  your  Unit  Commander  willing  to  listen  to  your  problems?  (Check  one) 

_  to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  _ 

to  some  extent 


29. 


to  a  very  great  extent 


To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Coruna nder  have  a  sincere  and  friendly  interest  in 
the  personal  welfare  and  problems  of  your  Detachment?  (Check  one) 


to  a  very  little  extent 
to  a  little  extent 
to  some  extent 


to  a  great  extent 
to  a  very  great  extent 


30. 


How  much  does  your  Unit  Commander  encourage  people  to  give  their  best  effort? 
(Check  one) 

to  a  great  extent 


to  a  very  1 ittle  extent 
to  a  little  extent 
to  some  extent 


to  a  very  great  extent 


31,  To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  maintain  high  standards  of  performance? 
(Check  one) 

to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

to  a  little  extent  _  to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 


* 
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32.  How  clearly  does  your  Unit  Commander 
is  to  be  completed?  (Check  one) 

_ _  no  deadl ine  Is  set 

_ _ not  too  clear  a  time  frame 

_  fairly  clear  time  frame 


indicate  the  time  frame  jn  which  your  work 

_ __ _ very  clear  time  frame 

___  extremely  clear  time  frame 


33.  To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  offer  new  ideas  for  solving  job-related 
problems?  (Check  one) 

_  10  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  to  a  very  great  extent 

_  to  some  extent 


34.  To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Commander  encourage  the  persons  who  work  for  him 
to  work  as  a  team?  (Check  one) 

_  to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_ to  a  little  extent  ___  to  a  very  great  extent 

___  to  some  extent 


35.  To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Conmander  encourage  people  who  work  for  him  to 
exchange  opinions  and  ideas?  (Check  one) 

_  to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  _ _  to  a  very  great  extent 

_  to  some  extent 


36.  How  well  does  your  Unit  Commander  handle  the  technical  side  of  his  job;  for 
example,  general  expertise,  knowledge  of  job,  technical  skills  needed,  etc.? 

(Check  one) 

_ extremely  well  _ not  too  well 

_ very  well  _ not  at  all  well 

_  fairly  well 

37.  Do  you  feel  that  your  Unit  Commander  will  go  to  bat  or  stand  up  for  you?  (Check  one) 

_ no  _ probably  will 

_  probably  won't  _ yes,  definitely 

_____  may  or  may  not 

38.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  personally  can  influence  the  activities  and  decisions 
of  your  Unit  Conmander  on  matters  that  are  of  concern  to  you?  (Check  one) 

_ to  a  great  extent  _  to  some  extent 

to  a  considerable  extent  _  to  no  extent 

to  a  moderate  extent 


39.  Overall,  how  well  does  your  Unit  Commander  handle  the  administrative  side  of  his 
job  -  planning  and  scheduling  work,  indicating  clearly  when  work  is  to  be  finished, 
assigning  the  right  job  to  the  right  person,  inspecting  and  following  up  on  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done,  etc.?  (Check  one) 

_  extremely  well  _ not  so  well 

_ very  well  _  not  at  all  well 

_ _  fa irly  wel 1 


40.  How  much  confidence  and  trust  do  you  have  in  your  Unit  Commander?  (Check  one) 
_  none  _ _ a  great  deal 

__  not  very  much  _ complete  confidence  and 

,  .  .  trust 

a  fair  amount 


41.  In  solving  job  problems,  does  your  Unit  Commander  generally  ask  for  your  ideas 
and  opinions?  (Check  one) 

seldom  almost  always 

sometimes  _ _  always 

often 


. 


' 
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42.  Mow  well  (loos  vour  Unit  Commander  handle  the  human  relations  side  of  his  job; 
for  example,  motivation  of  subordinates,  giving  recognition  for  good  work, 
letting  people  know  where  thev  stand,  etc.?  (Check  one) 

_ _ _ not  at  all  well  _  very  well 

_ not  so  well  _ _  extremely  well 

_ _ fa i  rly  wel  1 


43.  To  what  extent  does  your  Unit  Conmander  interact  with  the  general  public  in  the 
conmunity  which  you  police?  (Check  one) 

_ not  at  all  considerably 

_____  very  little  .  to  a  very  great  extent 

____  moderately 

44.  How  closely  does  your  Unit  Couinander  follow  established  policies  and  procedures? 
(Check  one) 

_  extremely  closely  _  not  too  closely 

_ _  very  closely  _ _  not  at  all 

_  fairly  closely 


45.  To  what  extent  is  your  Unit  Commander  fair  and  reasonable  in  his  decisions  that 
affect  your  work,  regardless  of  whether  these  decisions  are  favourable  to  you  or 
not?  (Check  one) 

_  extremely  fair  and  reasonable  _  not  too  fair  and  reasonable 

_ very  fair  and  reasonable  _____  not  fair  and  reasonable 

_  somewhat  fair  and  reasonable 


46.  In  general  how  much  do  you  feel  that  your  Unit  Commander  can  help  to  further  your 
career  in  the  R.C.M.P.?  (Check  one) 

_ can  help  very  much  _ can  help  very  little 

_ can  help  much  _ cannot  help  at  all 

_  can  help  a  little 

47.  How  much  weight  would  you  Unit  Commander's  recommendation  have  in  any  decision 
which  v/ould  affect  your  standing  in  the  R.C.M.P.  such  as  promotions,  transfers, 
etc.?  (Check  one) 

_  extreme  weight  _  little  weight 

_ very  much  weight  _____  n0  weight 

_  some  weight 


48.  How  often  is  your  Unit  Commander  successful  in  overcoming  restrictions  (such  as 
policy  or  budget)  in  getting  you  the  thing  you  need  in  your  job,  such  as  equipment, 
personnel,  etc.?  (Check  one) 

_  extremely  successful  _  little  success 

very  successful  _____  not  successful  at  all 

sometimes  successful 


E.  SOME  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOUR  JOB 

49.  Overall,  how  v/ould  you  rate  your  Detachment  in  effectiveness?  How  well  does  it 
do  at  achieving  its  goals?  (Check  one) 

_ _  extremely  well  _ not  too  well 

very  well  _ not  well  at  all 

_  satisfactorily 

50.  Overall  how  productive  are  members  of  your  Detachment  in  terms  of  solving  crime? 
(Check  one) 

__  very  high  . .  fairly  low 

fairly  hiqh  _  very  low 

neither  high  nor  low 


. 

. 


' 


' 

1 


51.  Overall  how  productive 
work  processed?  (Check 


are  members  of  your  Detachment  in  terms  of  volume  of 
one) 


very  high 

fairly  high 

neither  high  nor  low 


fairly  low 
very  low 


52. 


How  well  a  job  does  your  Detachment  do  in  dealing  with  unexpected  emergencies? 
(Check  one) 

_ a  poor  job  _ a  good  job 

__ _ _  not  very  well  _ _ _ an  excellent  job 

_ _  a  fair  job 


53.  To  what  extent  have  you  received  the  kind  of  classroom  training  required  to 
permit  you  to  effectively  perform  your  duties?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  _  to  a  considerable  extent 

_____  to  some  extent  _ _  to  a  great  extent 

to  a  moderate  extent 


54.  To  what  extent  have  you  received  the  kind  of  field  training  required  to  permit 
you  to  effectively  perform  your  duties?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  _ to  a  considerable  extent 

_  to  some  extent  _ to  a  great  extent 

to  a  moderate  extent 


55.  Does  your  unit  have  a  "Management  by  Objectives"  program?  (Check  one) 

_ yes,  how  long  _ years  _ no 

56.  How  clearly  have  the  overall  goals  of  the  R.C.M.P.  been  identified  to  you?  (Check 

_ _  not  at  all  _ very  clearly 

_ not  too  clearly  _ absolutely  clear 

_  fairly  clear 


57.  Are  your  specific  work  objectives  for  the  next  year  clearly  identified  in  writing 
(Check  one) 

_____  yes  _  no 


58.  To  what  degree  have  your  work  objectives  been  explained  and  clarified  to  you? 
(Check  one) 

_  absolutely  clear  _  not  too  clear 

_ very  clear  _ not  at  all 

fairly  clear 


59.  To  what  degree  has  the  expected  level  of  performance  for  your  position  been 
explained  and  clarified  to  you?  (Check  one) 

_  absolutely  clear  _  not  too  clear 

_ very  clear  _  not  at  all 

_ _  fairly  clear 

60.  Are  you  personally  involved  in  the  following  community  activities?  (Check  one 


answer  for  each  item) 

Yes 

No 

(a)  Coaching  or  managing  little  league  sports 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(b)  Participation  in  adult  sports 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(c)  Membership  in  service  clubs 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(d)  Membership  in  a  church 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(e)  Supervision  of  scouts,  guides,  cubs,  etc. 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(f)  Membership  in  community  clubs 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(g)  Instructor  for  youth  groups  such  as  rifle 

clubs,  figure  skating,  handicrafts,  etc. 

(  ) 

(  ) 

' 

. 

* 
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F.  COMMUNICATION 


To  what  extent  do  members  within  your  unit  exchange 
Ideas?  (Check  one) 

helpful 

information  and 

not  at  all 

a  considerable  extent 

_____  a  small  extent 

a  great 

extent 

_ _  a  moderate  extent 

In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  kind  of  communication 
your  Unit  Comnander?  (Check  one) 

you  receive  from 

completely  adequate 

rather  inadequate 

very  adequate 

completely  inadequate 

fairly  adequate 

How  often  does  your  Unit  Commander  talk 

to  you?  (Check  one 

for  each  item) 

Once  a 
month 
or  less 

2  or  3 
times 
a  month 

Once 
a  week 

Several 
times  a 
week 

Once  a 
day  or 
more 
often 

(a)  at  formal  meetings 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(b)  at  informal  meetings 

(  ) 

(  5 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(c)  at  coffee  breaks,  etc. 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  often  do  you  talk  with  your 
(Check  one  for  each  item) 

Unit  Coronander  about  each  of  the  following? 

Once  a 
month 
or  less 

2  or  3 
times 
a  month 

Once 
a  week 

Several 
times  a 
week 

Once  a 
day  or 
more 
often 

(a)  Case  files 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(b)  Employee  benefits 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(c)  Improvement  in  working 
relations  with  other 
departments 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(d)  Improvement  in  job 

satisfaction  or  morale 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(e)  About  community  events 
or  happenings  outside 
the  office 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  often  do  you  talk  with  other  members 
(Check  one  for  each  item) 

of  your  uni  t  about 

each  of  the 

following? 

Once  a 
month 
or  less 

2  or  3 
times 
a  month 

Once 
a  week 

Several 
times  a 
week 

Once  a 
day  or 
more 
often 

(a)  Case  files 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(b)  Improvement  of  supervision 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(c)  Employee  benefits 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(d)  Improvement  in  working 
relations  wi th  other 
departments 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(e)  Improvement  in  job 

satisfaction  or  morale 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(f)  About  community  events 
or  happenings  outside 
the  office 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

. 


* 
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66.  General  )y  wh.it  is  the  direction  of  information  I  low  within  your  unit?  (Chock  one) 

down,  up  and  sideways  mostly  downward 

_ _ down  and  sideways  all  downward 

_ __  down  and  up 

67.  When  formal  meetings  are  held  at  your  Detachment  to  what  extent  arc  the  views  of 
all  members  solicited  by  your  Unit  Commander?  (Check  one) 

_ _ _  t0  a  very  great  extent  _ to  a  little  extent 

_ _  to  a  great  extent  _  not  at  all 

_  to  some  extent 


G,  RELATIONSHIPS 

68.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  significant  unresolved  differences  with  your  Unit 
Commander?  (Check  one) 

_  none  exist  _  a  great  extent 

_  a  small  extent  _  a  very  great  extent 

_  a  fair  extent 


69.  To.  what  extent  do  you  have  significant  unresolved  differences  with  other  members 
of  your  Detachment?  (Check  one) 

_  none  exist  _  a  great  extent 

_  a  small  extent  _  a  very  great  extent 

_ _ a  fair  extent 


70.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  significant  unresolved  differences  which  relate  to 
your  work  with  individuals  outside  t^e  Force;  e.g..  Federal,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  Government  employees,  city  or  town  council,  police  commission,  etc.? 
(Check  one) 

_ none  exist  ___  a  great  extent 

_  a  small  extent  _  a  very  great  extent 

a  fair  extent 


71.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  your  personal  goals  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the 
Force?  (Check  one) 

_  no  conflict  _  great  deal  of  conflict 

_  very  little  conflict  _  very  great  conflict 

_ _ moderate  ccnfl ict 

72.  How  well  do  members  of  your  Detachment  work  together?  (Check  one) 

_  not  well  at  all  _  very  well 

_  not  too  well  _ extremely  well 

_ fai  rly  wel  1 

73.  How  are  differences  and  disagreements  within  your  unit  handled?  (Check  one) 

disagreements  are  almost  always  avoided,  denied  or  suppressed 

disagreements  are  often  avoided,  denied  or  suppressed 

sometimes  disagreements  are  accepted  and  worked  through;  sometimes 
they  are  avoided  and  suppressed 

disagreements  are  usually  accepted  as  necessary  and  worked  through 
di sagreements  are  almost  always  accepted  as  necessary  and  worked  through 


' 


' 


. 
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H.  STRESS 


Listed  below 
First,  would 
checking  the 
on  your  unit 


are  a  number  of  situations  which  may  or  may  not  be  stressful  on  Detachments, 
you  please  Indicate  how  stressful  each  situation  is  to  you  on  your  unit  by 
appropriate  space.  Second,  please  indicate  how  often  the  situation  occurs 
by  checking  the  appropriate  space  in  the  enclosed  box. 


74.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  when  there  are  not  sufficient  resources  to 
do  all  the  work  which  must  be  done?  (Check  one) 


very  little  stress 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

a  little  stress 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

some  stress 

never 

often 

quite  a  bit  of  stress 

rarely 

always 

very  much  stress 

sometimes 

How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  responsibilities  of  a  job  are 

unclear?  (Check 

very  little  stress 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

a  little  stress 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

seme  stress 

never 

often 

quite  a  bit  of  stress 

rarely 

always 

very  much  stress 

sometimes 

76.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  if  there  are  personality  conflicts  between 
members?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

77.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  handle  an  investigation  in  which  there  is  serious 
injury  or  fatality?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_ _  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

78.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  deal  with  obnoxious,  intoxicated  people  in  public? 
(Check  one) 

_  very  1 ittle  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

quite  a  bit  of  stress 
_  very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely  - 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

79.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  use  firearms  in  the  course  of  duty?  (Check  one) 
very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 
quite  a  bit  of  stress 
very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 
your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never  _  often 

rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


.... 


' 
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80.  Mow  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  notify  individuals  about  the  death  or  serious  injury 
of  a  relative?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_ _ _  a  1  i ttle  stress 

some  stress 

_ _ quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

81.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  tolerate  verbal  abuse  in  public?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

____  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

82.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  when  all  efforts  to  solve  a  continuing 
series  of  serious  offences  are  unsuccessful?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_____ _  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

83.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  resources  such  as  doctors,  ambulances,  etc.  are 
not  available  when  needed?  (Check  one) 

_  very  1 ittle  stress 

_  a  1 ittle  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

84.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  presentation  of  a  case  by  the  prosecutor  is  poor 
and  this  leads  to  a  dismissal  of  the 

very  little  stress 

_  a  1 i ttle  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

85.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  workload  is  too  heavy  to  cope  with?  (Check  one) 

_  very  1 ittle  stress 
a  1 ittle  stress 
some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 
very  much  stress 

8C.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  if  the  members  do  not  get  along  with  the 
Unit  Commander?  (Check  one) 

very  1 ittle  stress 
a  little  stress 
some  stress 
quite  a  bit  of  stress 
very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 
your  unit?  (Check  one) 

npver  _  _ often 

rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check 

one) 

never 

_  often 

rarely 

sometimes 

always 

c h a rge?  (Check  one) 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 
your  unit?  (Check  one) 

_  never  _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

 sometimes 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 
your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

_  often 

rarely 

always 

_  sometimes 

. 


' 


87.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  many  frivolous  complaints  are  lodged  aqainst 
members  by  the  public?  (Check  one) 

very  1 1 ttle  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_ _ quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

88.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  engage  in  high  speed  chases?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  1 ittle  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

89.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  become  involved  in  physical  violence  with  an 
offender?  (Check  one) 

_  very  1 ittle  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

90.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  you  are  called  to  investigate  domestic  quarrels, 
e.g.,  fights  between  husband  and  wife? 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

91.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  enter  licenced  premises  to  break  up  fights, 
disturbances  or  quarrels?  (Check  one) 

_  very  1 ittle  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

_  never 

often 

rarely 

always 

_  sometimes 

(Check  one) 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on 

your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never 

often 

rarely 

sometimes 

always 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on 
your  unit?  (Check  one) 

never  _  often 

_  _ _ rarely  always 

sometimes 


I.  PARTICIPATION 

92.  When  some  important  matter  comes  up  that  concerns  me,  my  Unit  Commander  seeks 
out  my  ideas  on  the  question  before  a  decision  is  made.  (Check  one) 

_  always  seeks  out  my  ideas  _  seldom  seeks  out  my  ideas 

_  generally  seeks  out  my  ideas  _  never  seeks  out  my  ideas 

_  sometimes  seeks  out  my  ideas 

93.  On  the  job  how  free  do  you  feel  to  set  your  own  pace  of  work?  (Check  one) 

very  free  _  __  little  freedom 

free  _  no  freedom 

sometimes  free 


' 


_ 
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94.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  extent  you  are  able  to  do  your  job  independently 
of  other  co-workers?  (Check  one) 

strongly  satisfied  dissatisfied 


_ _ satisfied 

very  dissatisfied 

r  • 

sometimes  satisfied 

95.  In  general,  how  much  influence  or  control  do  you  feel  you  have  in  conducting 
investigations  assigned  to  you?  (Check  one) 


___ _ _  little  or  none 

considerable 

_ some 

_  a  great  deal 

moderate 

96.  In  general,  how  much  influence  does  your  Unit  Commander  exercise  in  respect  to 
investigations  which  are  conducted  by  you?  (Check  one) 


little  or  none 

_  considerable 

_ some 

a  great  deal 

moderate 

97.  In  general,  what  degree  of  decision-making  do  you  exercise  on  investigations 


which  you  conduct?  (Check  one) 
_  1 ittle  or  none 

considerable 

some 

a  great  deal 

moderate 

98.  Members  at  your  unit  have  sufficient  authority  delegated  to  them  to  carry  out 
the  duties  assigned  them.  (Check  one) 


definitely  true 

definitely  false 

somewhat  true 

somewhat  false 

J. 

COORDINATION 

99.  How  well  are  the  different  jobs  and  work  activities  in  your  Detachment  geared 

together  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  Detachment?  (Check  one) 


not  at  all  well 

very  well 

not  so  well 

extremely  well 

fairly  well 

100.  From  time  to  time,  problems  of  coordinating  work  of  members  who  must  work  together 
arise.  When  they  arise  at  your  Detachment,  how  well  are  they  handled?  (Check  one) 


extremely  well 
very  wel 1 
fairly  wel 1 

not  very  wel  1 

not  well  at  all 

101.  To  what  extent  are  the  policing  activities  well  timed  in  the  everyday  routine  of 
the  Detachment?  (Check  one) 


perfectly  timed 
very  well  timed 
fai rly  well  timed 

not  so  wel 1  timed 

rather  poorly  timed 

102.  How  well  planned  are  the  job  assignments  for  the  members  at  your  Detachment? 
(Check  one) 


extremely  well  planned 
very  well  planned 
fairly  wel 1  planned 

not  so  wel 1  planned 
not  well  planned  at  all 

' 
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103.  To  what  extent  do  the  members  in  your  Detachment  have  one-person  jobs;  that  is, 
in  order  to  pet  the  work  out,  to  what  extent  do  unit  members  independently 
accomplish  their  own  assigned  tasks?  (Check  one) 

to  a  very  little  extent  _ _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  to  a  very  great  extent 

_____  to  some  extent 

104.  To  what  extent  do  all  or  most  members  of  your  unit  meet  together  to  discuss 
problems?  (Check  one) 

_ _  to  a  very  little  extent  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  Tittle  extent  to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 


L.  SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  YOURSELF 


105.  What  is  the  total  length  of  time  you  have  been  a  police  officer?  (Check  one) 

_  six  months  or  less  _  between  2  and  5  years 

_  between  six  months  and  a  year  _  between  5  and  10  years 

_  between  one  and  two  years  _  10  years  or  more 


106.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  your  present  Detachment?  (Check  one) 


six  months  or  less 

between  six  months  and  a  year 

between  one  and  two  years 


107.  How  old  are  you?  (Check  one) 

_  between  19  and  25 

between  25  arid  30 


between  2  and  5  years 
between  5  and  10  years 
10  years  or  more 

between  30  and  40 
over  40 


108.  What  is  your  rank?  (Check  one) 
Inspector 

_  S/SGT 

SGT 


CPL 

CST 


109.  How  much  education  have  you  had?  (Check  one) 

_  junior  matriculation  or  less  _  university  -  graduate 

_  senior  matriculation  _  university  -  post-graduate 

_  some  university 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 
PLEASE  DO  NOT  SIGN  YOUR  NAME  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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ATTITUDE  SURVEY  OF  R.C.M.P.  MEMBERS 


University  of  Alberta 

Faculty  of  Business  Administration  and  Commerce 
April,  1977 


This  is  a  study  about  police  work.  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
determine  the  processes  which  are  in  operation  at  Municipal  Detachments  and 
how  these  relate  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Detachment. 

Your  Detachment  is  one  of  many  in  Alberta  which  were  selected  to 
participate  in  this  study.  At  each  Detachment,  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
many  people  like  yourself,  and  the  success  of  the  study  will  depend  on  the 
information  that  you  give  us. 

To  get  trie  information  on  how  you  think  and  feel  about  the  R.C.M.P.  and 
the  people  stationed  at  your  Detachment,  we  would  like  you  to  fill  out  this 
questionnaire.  Your  individual  answers  are  completely  confidential  and  will 
remain  anonymous  -  donot  sign  your  name  to  the  questionnaire.  Would  you 
kindly  reply  within  the  next  week. 


The  final  value  of  our  study  will  depend  upon  the  frankness  and  care 
with  which  you  answer  trie  questions.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
The  main  idea  is  that  you  answer  the  questions  the  way  you  feel  -  the  way 
things  seem  to  you  personally.  Your  answers  will  be  combined  with  those  of 
many  other  members  and  the  results  of  the  research  will  be  available  to  you 
when  the  research  is  completed. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 


R.E.  Schneck,  Professor 
Faculty  of  Business  Administration 
and  Commerce 


Kobie,  Inspector 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police 
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A. 


SATISFACTION 


Baidc  each  of,  the  itatement s  Coifed  beZo w,  please,  indicate  tobiCthcA  tjou  axe  itxongty 
iCLtiified,  iatiifeed,  AometAJneA  iatiAfecd,  di&iatiA  feed,  ox  vexy  dii&ati&  feed. 


Strongly 


Sometimes 


Verv 


4. 


Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Dissati: 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  opportunity 
on  the  job  to  fully 
use  your  skills  and 
abil ities? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  feeling  of 
accompl ishment  you 
get  from  the  work 
you  are  doing? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  opporunity 
your  job  allows  you 
to  do  important  and 
worthwhile  things? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Overall  how  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  kind 
of  work  you  do? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  present 
Officer  Commanding? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  subordinates? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  the  amount  of 
authority  you  have  to 
do  your  job  well? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  present 
salary? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Overall  are  you 
satisfied  with  the 
fringe  benefits  you 
receive? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  workload? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  chances  for 
advancement  in  the 
Force? 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

B.  CONTROL 

12.  How  much  of  your  work  Is  checked,  Inspected  or  reviewed  by  your  Officer 
Commanding?  (Check  one) 

_  about  50  percent 


100  percent 
about  90  percent 
about  75  percent 


_  about  25  percent 

than  norrpnt 


. 
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13.  If  you  make  a  mistake  or  oversight,  how  likely  is  it  to  be  called  to  your 
attention  by  your  Officer  Conmanding?  (Check  one) 


_  almost  always 

_  about  3/4  of  the  time 

about  half  of  the  time 


about  1/4  of  the  time 
about  1/10  of  the  time 
almost  never 


14. 


If  you  make  a  mistake  or  oversight,  how  likely  is  it  to  be  called  to  your 
attention  by  your  subordinates?  (Check  one) 

_  almost  always  _  about  1/4  of  the  time 

_  about  3/4  of  the  time 

about  half  of  the  time 


about  1/10  of  the  time 


15.  1  always  have  to  follow  strict  operating  procedures  at  all  times.  (Check  one) 

_ definitely  true  _ more  false  than  true 

_ definitely  false  _ more  true  than  false 

16.  I  always  check  to  see  that  I  am  following  the  rules.  (Check  one) 

_ definitely  true  _ more  false  than  true 

_ definitely  false  _ more  true  than  false 

17.  My  colleagues  always  follow  strict  operating  procedures.  (Check  one) 

_  definitely  true  _ more  false  than  true 

_ definitely  false  _ more  true  than  false 


C.  SOME  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOUR  JOB 

18.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  your  Detachment  in  effectiveness.  How  well  does 
it  do  at  achieving  its  goals?  (Check  one) 

_ extremely  well  _ not  too  well 

very  well  _ not  well  at  all 

_  satisfactorily 

19.  Overall,  how  productive  are  members  of  your  Detachment  in  terms  of  solving 
crime?  (Check  one) 

_ very  high  _ fairly  low 

_ fairly  high  _ very  low 

_  neither  high  nor  low 

20.  Overall,  how  productive  are  members  of  your  Detachment  in  terms  of  volume 
of  work  processed?  (Check  one) 

_ very  high  _  fairly  low 

_  fairly  high  _ very  low 

_  neither  high  nor  low 

21.  Does  your  unit  have  a  "Management  by  Objectives"  program?  (Check  one) 

yes,  how  long  _ years  _ no 

22.  How  clearly  have  the  overall  goals  of  the  R.C.M.P.  been  identified  to  you? 
(Check  one) 

_ not  at  all  _  very  clearly 

not  too  clearly  _ absolutely  clear 

fairly  clear 

23.  Are  your  specific  work  objectives  for  the  next  year  clearly  identified  in 
writing?  (Check  one) 


yes 


no 


' 


' 


■ 


24.  To  what  degree  have  your  work  objectives  been  explained  and  clarified  to  you? 
(Check  one) 

_ _ absolutely  clear  not  too  clear 

_ very  clear  not  at  all 

_  fairly  clear 

25.  To  what  degree  has  the  expected  level  of  performance  for  your  position  been 
explained  and  clarified  to  you?  (Check  one) 

_  absolutely  clear  not  too  clear 

_ very  clear  not  at  all 

_  fairly  clear 


26.  Are  you  personally  involved  in  the  following  community  activites?  (Check  one 
answer  for  each  item) 


(a)  Coaching  or  managing  little  league  sports 

(b)  Participation  in  adult  sports 

(c)  Membership  in  service  clubs 

(d)  Membership  in  a  church 

(e)  Supervision  of  scouts,  guides,  cubs,  etc. 

(f)  Membership  in  community  clubs 

(g)  Instructor  for  youth  groups  such  as  rifle 
clubs,  figure  skating,  handicrafts,  etc. 


Yes 

No 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

27.  To  what  extent  do  persons  in  your  Detachment  maintain  high  standards  of 
performance?  (Check  one) 

_  to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  _  to  a  very  great  extent 

_  to  some  extent 


28.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  confidence  and  trust  in  the  persons  in  your 
Detachment?  (Check  one) 

_  to  a  very  little  extent  _  to  a  great  extent 

_  to  a  little  extent  _  to  a  very  great  extent 

to  some  extent 


29.  What  degree  of  competition  do  you  feel  exists  between  members  of  your 
Detachment?  (Check  one) 

_  extremely  low  _ very  high 

very  low  _ extremely  high 

moderate 


30.  To  what  extent  do  members  within  your  unit  exchange  helpful  information  and 


ideas?  (Check  one) 

_  not  at  all 

a  small  extent 
_  a  moderate  extent 

31.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
your  Officer  Commanding?  (Check  one) 

_  completely  adequate 

_  very  adequate 

fairly  adequate 


_  a  considerable  extent 

_  a  great  extent 

ind  of  communication  you  receive  from 

rather  inadequate 
_  completely  Inadequate 


. 

> 
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32.  How  often  does  your  Officer  Commanding  talk  to  you?  (Check  one) 

_  once  a  month  or  less  _  several  times  a  week 

_  2  or  3  times  a  month  _  once  a  day  or  more  often 

_  once  a  week 


How  often  do  you  talk  with 
(Check  one  for  each  item) 

your  Officer  Commanding 

about  each 

of  the 

fol lowing? 

Once  a 
month 
or  less 

2  or  3 
times 
a  month 

Once 
a  week 

Several 
times  a 
week 

Once  a 
day  or 
more 
often 

(a)  operational  matters 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(b)  administrative  matters 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

D.  RELATIONSHIPS 


34.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  significant  unresolved  differences  with  your  Officer 
Commanding?  (Check  one) 

_  none  exist  a  great  extent 

_  a  small  extent  a  very  great  extent 

_  a  fair  extent 

35.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  significant  unresolved  differences  with  subordinates 
of  your  Detachment?  (Check  one) 

_  none  exist  a  great  extent 

_  a  small  extent  a  very  great  extent 

a  fair  extent 


36.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  significant  unresolved  differences  which  relate  to 
your  work  with  individuals  outside  the  Force;  e.g..  Federal,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  Government  employees,  city  or  town  council,  police  commission,  etc.? 
(Check  one) 

_  none  exist  _  a  great  extent 

_ a  small  extent  _ a  very  great  extent 

a  fair  extent 


37.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  your  personal  goals  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the 

Force?  (Check  one) 

____  no  conflict  _ great  deal  of  conflict 

_  very  little  conflict  _  very  great  conflict 

moderate  conflict 


E.  STRESS 

Listed  below  ate  a  number.  of  sltua-tlons  which  may  on  may  not  be.  stressful  on 
Pc  tachmeuts . 

(n)  PCea.se  indicate  how  stressful  each  situation  is  to  you  on  your  unit  by 
checking  the  appropriate  space. 

(b)  Please  Indicate  how  oftui  this  situation  cccuas  on  youA  unit  by  checking 
the  appropriate  space,  in  the  enclosed  box. 

30.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  when  there  are  not  sufficient  resources 
to  do  all  the  work  which  must  be  done?  (Check  one) 

very  little  stress 

a  little  stress 

some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 
very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

never 

often 

rarely 

_  always 

soiriet  Imes 

. 


7-  ;  '1  !  £ 


' 


39.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  responsibilities  of  a  job  are  unclear? 

(Check  one) 

_  very  1 ittle  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

40.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  if  there  are  personality  conflicts  between 
members?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_ quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

41.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  handle  an  investigation  in  which  there  is  serious 
injury  or  fatality?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_ _  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

42.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  deal  with  obnoxious,  intoxicated  people  in  public? 
(Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

43.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  use  firearms  in  the  course  of  duty?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

44.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  notify  individuals  about  the  death  or  serious 
injury  of  a  relative?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

___  very  much  stress 

45.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  tolerate  verbal  abuse  in  public?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

quite  a  bit  of  stress 
very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_  never 

often 

rarely 

_  always 

sometimes 

How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  always 

_  sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


,  -  - 
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<5.  How  stressful  is  it  on  your  Detachment  when  all  efforts  to  solve  a  continuing 
series  of  serious  offences  are  unsuccessful?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  stress 

_  a  1 ittle  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

47.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  resources  such  as  doctors,  ambulances,  etc.  are 
not  available  when  needed?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

48.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  presentation  of  a  case  by  the  prosecutor  is 
poor  and  this  leads  to  a  dismissal  of  the  charge?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

49.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  the  workload  is  too  heavy  to  cope  with?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  stress 

_  a  1 i ctle  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

50.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if 
(Check  one) 

_ _ very  little  stress 

_ a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

51.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  many  frivolous  complaints  are  lodged  against 
members  by  the  public?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 
_  very  much  stress 

52.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  engage  in  high  speed  chases?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

a  little  stress 
some  stress 
quite  a  bit  of  stress 
very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit?’ 

never  _ often 

rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  _ always 

_  sometimes 

you  do  not  get  along  with  the  Officer  Commanding? 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  always 

_  sometimes 


How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_  never 

ofien 

rarely 

_  always 

sometimes 

' 

' 

. 
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53.  How  stressful  Is  it  on  you  to  become  involved  In  physical  violence  with  an 
offender?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  1 i ttle  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

54.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  if  you  are  called  to  investigate  domestic  quarrels, 
e.g.,  fights  between  husband  and  wife?  (Check  one) 

_  very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 

55.  How  stressful  is  it  on  you  to  enter  licensed  premises  to  break  up  fights, 
disturbances  or  quarrels?  (Check  one) 

_ very  little  stress 

_  a  little  stress 

_  some  stress 

_  quite  a  bit  of  stress 

_  very  much  stress 


How  often  does  this 

situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

never 

often 

rarely 

always 

sometimes 

How  often  dees  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ never  _ often 

_ rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


"How  often  does  this  situation  occur  on  your  unit? 

_ __  never  _ _ often 

_  rarely  _ always 

sometimes 


F.  PARTICIPATION 


56.  When  some  important  matter  comes  up  that  concerns  me,  my  Officer  Corrmanding 
seeks  out  my  ideas  on  the  question  before  a  decision  is  made.  (Check  one) 

_  always  seeks  out  my  ideas  _  seldom  seeks  out  my  ideas 

_  generally  seeks  out  my  ideas  _  never  seeks  out  my  ideas 

_  sometimes  seeks  out  my  ideas 

57.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  extent  you  are  able  to  do  your  job  independently 
of  your  Officer  Commanding?  (Check  one) 

_ _ strongly  satisfied  _ disatisfied 

_ satisfied  _  very  dissatisfied 

sometimes  satisfied 


58.  In  general,  how  much  influence  or  control  do  you  feel  you  have  in  managing 
your  unit?  (Check  one) 

_  little  or  none  _  considerable 

_  some  _ a  great  deal 

moderate 


59.  In  general,  what  degree  of  decision-making  do  you  exercise  in  the  management 
of  your  unit? 

_  little  or  none  _  considerable 

_ some  _ a  great  deal 

moderate 


60.  I  have  sufficient  authority  delegated  to  me  to  perform  my  duties  as  Unit 
Commander.  (Check  one) 

_  definitely  true  _  somewhat  true 

_  definitely  false  _ somewhat  false 


_ 

, 


. 


X 
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G. 


SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  YOURSELF 


61.  What  is  the  total  length  of  time  you  have  been  a  police  officer?  (Check  one) 

_  six  months  or  less  _  between  2  and  5  years 

_  between  six  months  and  a  year  _ 

_  between  one  and  two  years  _ 


between  5  and  10  years 
10  years  or  more 


62.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  your  present  Detachment?  (Check  one) 


six  months  or  less 

between  six  months  and  a  year 


_  between  one  and  two  years 


between  2  and  5  years 
between  5  and  10  years 
10  years  or  more 


63.  How  old  are  you?  (Check  one) 

_  between  19  and  25 

between  25  and  30 


between  30  and  40 
over  40 


64.  What  is  your  rank?  (Check  one) 

_  Inspector  _  CPL 

_  S/SGT  _  CST 

SGT 


65.  How  much  education  have  you  had?  (Check  one) 

_  junior  matriculation  or  less  _  university  -  graduate 

_  senior  matriculation  _  university  -  post-graduate 

_  some  university 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  SIGN  YOUR  NAME  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


m 
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APPENDIX  b 


PEARSON  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN 


INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


. 
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PEARSON  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
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TABLE  23 

ACTUAL  CRIME  RATES  AND  ACTUAL  SOLVE  RATES 


Detachment 

Actual 

Crime  Rate* 

Actual 

Solve  Rate* 

A 

0.058 

0.520 

B 

0.077 

0.291 

C 

0.146 

0 .  480 

D 

0.161 

0.379 

E 

0.168 

0.551 

F 

0.177 

0.459 

G 

0.098 

0.445 

H 

0.067 

0 . 288 

I 

0.160 

0.638 

J 

0.101 

0.499 

K 

0.314 

0.660 

L 

0.163 

0 . 508 

M 

0.188 

0.616 

N 

0.123 

0.567 

0 

0.088 

0.598 

P 

0.174 

0.649 

Q 

0.154 

0.376 

R 

0.043 

0.415 

PROV 1 N  C  E  *  * 

0.076 

0.470 

Calculated  for  the  fifteen  month  period  ending  March 

31,  1977. 

Calculated  for  the  twelve  month  period  ending  December 
31,  1976.  These  rates  depict  all  pertinent  crime  data 

from  areas  policed  by  the  R.C.M.P.  in  Alberta. 


